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THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 
OF AMERICAN LABOUR 


By David C. Williams 


Fo the Democratic Party, the Republican victories in the November 
elections in America represented no more than the normal swing 
against the party in power which takes place when the Presidency is not 
at stake. But for the American trade unions, they constituted a most 
humiliating defeat. All branches of the labour movement—the American 
Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organisations, and the 
independent unions—had worked together as never before. They had 
sought to mobilise the support of their fifteen million or more members 
and their families. They had spent a great deal of money, printed and 
distributed mountains of pamphlets, and rung innumerable doorbells. 
The results, with a few exceptions hereand there, were disappointing. The 
bitterest blow was the landslide victory of their chosen enemy, Senator 
Robert Taft of Ohio, while the Democratic candidate for Governor in 
the same state, who had ostentatiously spurned trade union support, 
won easily. 

The shock has been felt in Britain as well. Disappointed in their 
Continental socialist comrades, the leaders of the British Labour Party 
have been busy in recent years conjuring up a powerful ally in the 
American labour movement. ‘Since Roosevelt,’ Mr. Morgan Phillips, 
Secretary of the Party, told the International Socialist Conference in 
Copenhagen last May, ‘ American trade unionists have played a decisive 
réle in the formulation of American policy.’ Mr. Ernest Bevin, at the 
recent Party conference in Margate, went even further. He suggested 
that, should any American government embark upon a preventive war, 
the A.F.L. and the C.I.O. together would be strong enough to bring 
itdown. These theories will now have to be revised, and Labour 
Party leaders will have to find new ways of reconciling some of their 
uneasy followers to the policy of close co-operation with the United 
States. 

The excess of enthusiasm which Mr. Phillips and Mr. Bevin displayed 
is quite understandable, since Americans themselves, and particularly 
trade union leaders, have tended in recent years to overrate the strength 
of their labour movement. Looked at from the top, it has an impressive 
appearance of power. Union headquarters are palatial, their staffs 
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large and well-paid, and their contracts with employers marvels of 
elaborate detail. Their leaders are constantly seeing the President, and 
their suggestions are heard with respect. They have been put in positions 
of prominence in the development and execution of the European 
Recovery Programme, both at home and abroad. They have taken 
leading rdles in all of President Roosevelt’s and President Truman’s 
campaigns, and have been credited by many commentators with a large 
share in their victories. 

It is at the roots that the American labour movement is weak. 
Characteristically, this appears plainly in Congress, which is an accurate 
mirror of the American community asa whole. Even before November’s 
disasters, only a handful of trade unionists sat in Congress, and few of 
them had any real influence. Another group, somewhat larger but still 
not very substantial, reflect labour’s viewpoint while not being trade 
unionists themselves. More typical are the Senators and Congressmen 
who, to maintain what is called ‘ a good labour record,’ will heed labour’s 
views on the issues in which its interests are most closely involved, while 
following their own various inclinations otherwise. Taken together, 
all three groups fall short of a majority in either the Senate or the House 
of Representatives. The chief objective of American unions—the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, enacted by a Republican-controlled Congress 
in 1947—was not achieved in this Congress, and will not be achieved in 
the next. 

This weakness at the roots is characteristic of the hot-house fashion 
in which the American trade unions have developed. Whereas the 
British trade unions grew slowly and painfully from the bottom, 
American unions in their present form were developed from the top 
downwards. In 1933 the total union membership was less than four 
million, and was confined largely to skilled craftsmen. Aside from coal, 
no basic industry had been organised. Then came the New Deal fairy 
godmother, and touched with its magic wand this Cinderella of Western 
labour movements. With the passage of the National Labor Relations 
Act, the power of government was put behind the rapid organisation of 
trade unions with a vigour that has never been approached in Britain, 
even under the Labour Government of the past five years. Enjoying 
the full patronage of the White House, and borne forward since 1938 
on the crest of almost uninterrupted prosperity, the trade unions 
grew mushroom-like to their present impressive membership of 
over fifteen millions, and established themselves in almost every basic 
industry. 

In return for these massive favours, President Roosevelt expected 
and received the support of organised labour at the polls. The C.1.0., 
the favourite and almost the creation of President Roosevelt, formed 
its Political Action Committee especially to aid his re-election. It shared 
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largely in the credit for his repeated success. Students may question, 
however, how much of this credit was actually deserved. Certainly a 
measure of doubt must be aroused by the awkward fact that, as the C.I.O. 
became more and more active politically, the President’s majorities 
steadily diminished. In retrospect, it seems more likely that the great, 
even if diminishing, magic of the President’s own name saved the 
day. And, in fact, the first election after the President’s death, that 
of 1946, turned out to be a Republican landslide. 


It was this disaster which stirred the A.F.L. out of its political lethargy, 
and it soon placed a political agency of its own, Labor’s League for 
Political Education, in the field. In the 1948 election there was for the 
first time real evidence that the trade unions, not everywhere but at least 
here and there across the United States, were doing effective political 
work. Where it happened, it was all the more successful because 
the opposition was caught napping. That did not happen this 
November. 


Tactical errors by the trade unions were in some part responsible 
for their failure at the polls. For one thing, they were the victims of 
their own delusions of grandeur. Shrewd conservatives echoed the 
claims often made by the unions about their importance in the American 
political scene. Then they carried the argument further, exploiting the 
traditional distrust of Americans for the concentration of great power in 
a few hands. It might be true, they admitted, that American freedom 
was once menaced by the power of Big Business—but now it was Big 
Labour that was the real threat. The unions were also impaled on their 
own rhetoric. When the Taft-Hartley Act was passed, the unions had 
roundly condemned it as the ‘Slave Labour Act.’ ‘Where are the 
slaves?’ Senator Taft kept asking during the campaign, and the union 
leaders could find no answer which made sense to independent 
voters. 


Errors in tactics can be corrected, but the graver sources of weakness 
lie deeper, and will be harder to reach. Accepted so readily at the White 
House, American union leaders sometimes forget how isolated they are 
in ge American community as a whole. Millions of voters still have the 
firm impression that unions are somehow ‘ un-American,’ and heavily 
tainted with un-American ideologies. No matter how frequently union 
leaders profess their patriotism and their devotion to the ‘ free enterprise ’ 
system, these suspicions persist. The more alert union leaders realise 
the urgent necessity of better public relations, and they tirelessly cultivate 
farmers, churchgoers, and other non-labour groups. Yet the very 
character of these approaches indicates how much ground still remains 
to be won. In large part, they are devoted to proving the simple fact 
that trade unionists are just like other Americans—that they read the 
same magazines, play the same games, and behave in the same way at 
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their meetings. The effort to prove that trade unions really ‘ belong 
in the American scene sometimes takes curious forms. Every year, at 
the national C.I.O. convention, a resolution in praise of its president, 
Mr. Philip Murray, is solemnly moved and carried. The wording varies, 
but the ideas remain the same. Mr. Murray is portrayed, not only as 
one of America’s greatest leaders, but as the man to whom people all 
over the world are turning for help and inspiration. The British unionist 
would find it odd if this sort of incense were annually burned by the 
Trades Union Congress in honour of Sir Vincent Tewson. But for 
many C.1.O. members it fulfils a very real psychological need. Conscious 
of the suspicion with which much of the community regards them, they 
gain in self-esteem by being assured that their leader is such an outstanding 
statesman. 


This same basic insecurity is evident on the industrial front as well. 
American trade unionists take great pride in the elaboration of what are 
called ‘ union security’ arrangements. There is, best of all, the ‘ closed 
shop,’ which in American terminology means that the employer can hire 
only the workers whom the union offers him. Common in mass produc- 
tion industries is the ‘ union shop,’ the employer is free to hire as he 
pleases, but after a short probationary period the newcomers must join 
the union in order to hold their jobs. Then there is ‘ maintenance of 
membership’ under which, once a worker joins a union, he cannot 
resign and retain his job except during a brief period each year or so. 
Active union members are protected against discrimination by strict 
seniority systems, based on the principle ‘ first in, last out,’ and the shop 
steward has his position fortified by being placed at the head of the 
seniority list during his term of office. This profusion of precautions 
reflects the suspicion, all too often fully justified, that the employer has 
not yet accepted the existence of a union in his works as permanent, and 
is only awaiting a suitable opportunity to dislodge it. 

There is, of course, another motive for these measures—the preven- 
tion of a possible drift of workers away from the unions. This fear 
also lies behind the competitive drives for higher and higher wages, 
whatever the effects on the cost of living. Many workers regard their 
union dues in the light of a business investment, and resent it if they do 
not receive something like an annual dividend. Yet, on the whole, 
the unions have done a better job winning the devotion of their millions 
of new members in the industrial field than elsewhere. There are few 
unofficial strikes, and those which are declared officially are usually 
solidly supported. Nowadays it is seldom necessary to set up picket 
lines, except to maintain the morale of the strikers themselves. There 
are no longer the armies of strikebreakers who once needed discourage- 
ment, sometimes by the resort to violence. 


American union leaders would, in fact, be delighted if they could 
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elicit the same loyalty from their members in the political as in the 
industrial field. That they cannot was, of course, illustrated most 
dramatically by Mr. John L. Lewis in 1944. In a nation-wide radio 
broadcast, he suddenly turned upon President Roosevelt and demanded 
his defeat. By doing so, he eventually forfeited his leadership of the 
C.I.0., which he had himself founded. Worse still, as the election results 
clearly showed, he failed even to carry with him the members of his own 
United Mineworkers’ Union. President Roosevelt scored the same 
lopsided majorities in the coalfields as if Mr. Lewis had still been 
supporting him. This same weakness continues. Loyal to his union 
leaders in their trials of strength with the employers, the American 
worker persists in his millions in using his own judgment when he casts 
his vote at the polls. . 


All these factors combine to give American trade union leaders 
considerable influence in Washington, but little real power. In many 
ways, they are happy in this condition, because power implies a degree 
of responsibility which they are, in general, reluctant to accept. Thus, 
they are free to come to the White House and present their suggestions, 
and they are heard with respect. But there were no trade unionists in 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and there are none in President Truman’s 
either. They do not sit in on the meetings at which important decisions 
are made. This leaves them free to criticise—and, in spite of their size 
and wealth, the psychology of American unions is still very much that 
of an opposition movement. 


In this, their approach differs markedly from that of the Trades 
Union Congress. This was very much in evidence at the founding 
conference of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in London last year. While Mr. David McDonald, a leader of the 
American steel workers, boasted at length of the gains just won from the 
steel companies in the United States, his British opposite number, Mr. 
Lincoln Evans, sat silent, conscious that in the national interest he had 
offered, not only to refrain from fresh wage demands, but to forgo 
the cost-of-living increment to which his members were entitled under 
their existing contract. Mr. William Green, for the A.F.L., and Mr. 
Walter Reuther, for the C.1.0., could and did claim full credit for every- 
thing good and popular in American foreign policy, while washing their 
hands of everything bad or unpopular. The British union leaders could 
not permit themselves this luxury of choice, and had, at least publicly, 
to defend every action of their Government. Their attitude constantly 
puzzles their American friends. ‘Surely,’ said one of them, ‘the 
T.U.C. should be putting pressure on the British Government from 
the left. After all, they must be getting plenty of pressure from the 
right.’ 

It is, in fact, predominantly as a ‘ pressure group’ or ‘ lobby ’ that 
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American labour figures in Washington. Mr. George E. Allen, long a 
figure of importance in the White House entourage, has done it the 
honour of describing it as by far the most powerful lobby. However 
flattering this distinction may be, it is a dangerous one. For lobbies 
are regarded by Americans, and not without reason, as representing 
mainly their own selfish interests. Labour, of course, professes always 
to speak in the interests of the American people as a whole. But so do 
other lobbies, and, while the claims of wider vision by labour have some 
considerable justification, its actions do not always endear it to large 
sections of the American people. The wage increases trade unions have 
won in recent years have been exhilarating, but they have not been 
popular with the millions of Americans who cannot so readily boost 
their own incomes. It is true that the unions have from time to time 
protested loudly against the rise in prices which almost always accom- 
panies increased wages, but their protests have inevitably had a hollow 
ring to those who suffer most. 


Moreover, the power of a lobby such as American labour depends 
ultimately upon its ability to deliver votes at the ballot boxes. The 
high claims of labour in this regard have in recent years been widely 
accepted at something near their face value. These claims will be 
questioned more and more closely after the results of the November 
elections. The privileged position which labour has won so easily, by 
an almost miraculous stroke of political good fortune, must now be 
redeemed by hard and effective work on the election front. The shadows 
of responsibility begin to fall more and more across the carefree youth 
of American trade unions. 


There is nothing inherently wrong, of course, about the hot-house 
fashion in which many American unions have grown. Given the hostile 
climate of the American industrial scene, there is no other way in which 
they could have developed. Sooner or later, however, they must face 
the harsh winds of political persecution and economic depression. 
It remains to be seen whether they will prove hardy enough to survive 
them. Whatever disappointments the November elections may have 
brought to American labour, they have sounded a timely warning. 
Not only hard work, but also a great deal of criticism and self-criticism, 
are essential in the coming years if American labour is permanently to 
take the great réle in the United States and in the world, to which it has 
so confidently laid claim. Its friends in Britain will watch with interest 
to see how it shapes up to its problems and responsibilities. 
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DEFENCE 
By P. W. Hodgens 


Cae once pointed out that the object of war is to impose 
one’s will upon the enemy. 

If this dictum is applied to the struggle which is now taking place 
between the East and the West, it means that a Western defence policy 
must aim to resist any Russian attempt to impose Communist ideas on 
the free world, whether by cold or by hot war methods. 

It is not the intention of this article to consider in detail the cold 
war aspect of the present struggle, except in so far as it is affected by 
military questions. 

Within the limit of the considerations set out above, a defence policy 
for this country, and indeed for the Western world, must have two objects. 
The first of these is to prevent war breaking out; the second is to ensure 
that a war will be won by the West if it should, nevertheless, come. The 
difference between the strength required to achieve each of these two 
objects is that, to win a war, it is necessary for the West to be strong 
enough, in fact, to defeat Russia, whilst to prevent the third world war 
breaking out, it is necessary for the West to be in possession of sufficient 
military strength to make Russia believe that a bid for world conquest 
could not possibly succeed. 

At the present moment, the standing forces of the Soviet Union— 
particularly on land—are incomparably greater than those of any of the 
Western powers. Mr. Shinwell, the Minister of Defence, stated in 
Parliament in July of this year that the Government’s information is that 
Russia is maintaining a standing army of 175 divisions, together with 
49,000 tanks and 19,000 military aircraft. Of this figure, it is believed 
that some 4o divisions are stationed in Eastern Germany and a further 
40 in Poland, or on the borders of European Russia. Against this total 
of 80 divisions in Europe, Western forces, at present available for the same 
theatre, amount to less than 12 divisions, of which two are British and 
two American. 

As General Eisenhower pointed out in a speech on November 13th, 
1950, this disparity means that, at present, Europe could not be defended 
against a Russian attack for even a few weeks. He added that on the 
other hand this fact altered neither our ability nor our duty to change the 
situation by building up our defences. 

The one thing, at the moment, which is preventing the Russians 
sweeping over Western Europe is the present American superiority in 
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atom weapons. That superiority is a diminishing asset; thanks to spies 
and traitors, Russia is now in possession of the secret of the atomic bomb. 
It is no doubt true that America has a substantial lead, and that for a long 
time to come she will be producing atom bombs at a greater rate than 
Russia. The point, however, is that the vast dispersal of industry in 
Russia makes her a bad atom bomb investment, whereas the concentrated 
industry of Western Europe is appallingly vulnerable. The Russians may 
very well feel, therefore, that once they have massed sufficient bombs, 
they could give a knockout blow to the industry of Western Europe, 
particularly of this country, without the Americans, despite a much 
larger stock-pile of bombs, being able to realise anything like a corre- 
sponding effect on the vast dispersal of Russian industry. In any event it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the construction of the atom bomb 
requires such an enormous expenditure of economic effort, that unless the 
bomb can be dropped on a very large industrial concentration such as 
might be found in an industrial town with 100,000 or more inhabitants, 
the men and materials used in its construction could probably be more 
effectively employed in producing orthodox weapons of war. 

Before present Western superiority in the atom field is narrowed, 
defences must be created which are capable of preventing Europe being 
overrun within a few days of the commencement of warlike operations. 
This is one field where the needs of the cold war and military considera- 
tions go together since it is necessary to give the people of the Continent 
of Western Europe some guarantee that, if they rally to the side of the free 
world, they are not sentencing themselves and their families to the cer- 
tainty of being overrun and liquidated at the outbreak of war. This will 
only be achieved if they can see operational formations on the ground in 
Western Europe, which would give a prospect of holding a Russian 
onslaught. 

Unless this is done the people of Western Europe, however anti- 
Communist their basic convictions, will feel with Dr. Carlo Schmidt, the 
deputy leader of the Social Democrat Party in Germany, ‘that it is better 
to be Bolshevised in our own homes than to be Bolshevised as cripples 
living in caves.’ The French Minister of National Defence, M. Moch, 
expressed the same view when he said recently in the French Assembly: 


‘No withdrawal for resistance to Britain or Africa. No organising a huge 
Western operation from afar—an operation which would liberate what? 
Only ruins and the cemeteries of our civilians.’ 


It would be wrong, however, to think that the problem is one which 
only concerns Western Europe. The threat is on a world scale. The oil 
of the Middle East would be a scarcely less important military objective 
for the Russians than the occupation of Western Europe. Similarly, the 
extension of Communist power and influence in the Far East presents a 
threat to the tin and rubber supplies of Malaya, on which the West 
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depends. The lesson to be drawn from Korea is that a comparatively 
small scale operation—small scale at any rate in comparison with what 
Russia could mount at a moment’s notice, assuming that she should at any 
time decide to start the third world war—took the whole of the imme- 
diately available reserves and resources of the United States and even then 
the Western powers were initially in danger of being forced out of Korea 
altogether. So far as the British Government was concerned it took 
two and a half months to scrape together one operational brigade to send 
to help our American allies—wholly because no British operational 
reserve of any kind was available, and Regular Reservists had to be called 
up to compose the bulk of the force that was sent. 

It is against this background that the part to be played by Great Britain 
must be determined. Though we must not forget that we are fighting a 
world struggle and that other Koreas are possible or even likely, our 
fortunes ate indissolubly bound up with those of Western Europe as a 
whole. Two considerations alone will make this clear. First, guided 
missiles and aerial warfare have now been developed to such a pitch that 
it is doubtful whether this country could hope to fight successfully with 
the enemy on the channel ports. Second, if Europe is occupied and 
liberated a third time, while we might win the war in the end, the whole 
Western way of life for which we stand would have been destroyed, and 
even if we defeated Russia militarily there would almost certainly be a 
degree of destruction in Western Europe which would result in the 
continuation of Communism. 

The present state of British defences is extremely disturbing. Against 
a steadily deteriorating international background, the Government 
permitted the strength of our armed forces, serving with the Colours, to 
fall from 1,019,000 on January Ist, 1948, to 692,000 on July 1st, 1950. 
To-day, for example, the total strength of the British Army is only 
equivalent to six and a half divisions. 

On July 1st, 1945, there were, operational, 22 British and 12 Indian 
divisions. In other words, for a relatively small manpower contribution 
from this country, India was able to put in the field 50 per cent. of the 
forces provided by this country. To-day, the contribution of the Indian 
Army has gone. 

In the interests of economy, proper provision of equipment was 
postponed, and our forces were made to live on their war-time fat long 
after danger-point had been reached. The official memorandum of the 
Secretary of State, accompanying the Army estimates for 1949-50 (Cmd. 
7663) stated :— 


‘The Army has continued to live, as much as possible, on its war-time 
stocks for another year . . . but it is becoming impossible to rely any longer 
on these stocks. As existing stocks deteriorate, further expenditure on new 
equipment, vehicles, etc., will have to be sharply stepped up.’ 
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Yet, in the Army estimates for 1950-51, introduced in Parliament in 
1950, there was a smaller amount for equipment for the Army than 
in 1949. ‘The result was that Mr. Shinwell had to admit in July, 
1950, that stocks of anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns were inadequate 
to arm the forces we could put in the field, and that our tank strength 
was less than one-quarter that of the Russians. On the air side 
radar stations are only in operation from the Wash to the south coast, 
and are at widely spaced intervals because there is neither the equipment 
nor the manpower available for more. 

Equally, despite repeated statements that the Regular recruiting 
position was giving rise to the greatest anxiety, the Government con- 
tinued to let matters drift for year after year, instead of taking the logical 
step of making pay conditions for those in the Forces as attractive as the 
pay conditions obtainable in civilian life. As a result of shortage of 
Regular manpower it has not been possible to give any training either 
to our Regular or Wartime Reserves. Further shortage of Regulars to 
give the necessary training has prevented Colonial Forces being raised 
to fill the gap left by the loss of the Indian Army. 

It was not until the invasion of Korea that any steps were taken by the 
Government. Indeed, during the convertibility crisis of 1949, Sir Stafford 
Cripps stated that economies, amounting to £12,500,000, during the 
remainder of 1949 would be made in expenditure on the Forces. The 
point, however, is that the war in Korea has only just made ordinary 
people understand what must have been plainly visible to the Government 
months ago. 

The measures taken in the present crisis by the Government have been: 

(1) An increase in the period of National Service by six months, 
thereby adding another 77,000 men to those already serving with the 
Colours; 

(z) A substantial increase in pay for Regulars of the armed Forces so 
as to stimulate recruiting; 

(3) A temporary ban on the release of certain categories of Regulars; 

(4) A small call-up of Regular Reservists (about 7,500) for actual 
participation in the Korean conflict; 

(5) Authority for the placing of orders for certain new equipment 
to a total amount of £200 million. 

These measures, while long overdue, are only a small step in the direction 
of what is needed if war isto be avoided and it must be remembered 
that what is done now will not have its full effect for anything up to two 
years. 

It has been estimated that the £200 million, which has been authorised 
for expenditure on new equipment, will only go about half way to 
providing modern and up-to-date equipment for our existing Forces, let 
alone providing anything for an expansion. Increased pay will prevent 
the catastrophic decline in the strength of our Regular Forces, which 
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would otherwise have taken place, but, from such figures as have been 
given regarding its effect on recruiting, it is clear that there will be no 
startling increase in strength in the immediate future. 

The increase of six months in the period of National Service will 
enable a much higher standard of training to be achieved by National 
Servicemen, and will relieve some of the strain on our Regular Forces 
by enabling National Servicemen to be employed in such theatres as the 
Far East, where it was previously uneconomic to send them, since no 
sooner were they trained and transported to the theatre concerned than 
they were due to be sent home for demobilisation. On the other hand, 
an increase of 77,000 in the total strength of the Forces, which is what this 
measure will provide, is only one small step in raising the strength of the 
Forces even back to the figure of 1948. — 

From all these considerations one fact becomes clear—no scheme 
of defence of Western Europe is remotely practicable without a German 
contribution on a very substantial scale. The French have bitterly opposed 
any steps being taken in this direction. Recently, under heavy pressure 
from the United States and this country, they proposed the employment 
of a limited number of German units of battalion strength in a European 
Army. This proposal would make a mockery of the Germans, or of any 
European Army in which it was proposed to employ German troops. 
French dislike and fear of a re-armed Germany are understandable, but 
the situation is too desperate for action to be postponed. From the 
moment that the word ‘ go’ is given it will be a minimum of eighteen 
months or two years before a Western German army can be raised, trained 
and formed into operational units that will have any deterrent effect on the 
Russians. No German contribution to a European Army can be effective 
if made with less than divisional formations. 

The second necessity is to build up our own Forces on a much more 
substantial scale than we have been doing up to date. The Federal 
German Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, has recently made it clear that Ger- 
many would be willing to make a contribution to the defences of Western 
Germany if, but only if, that contribution, together with the contribution 
made by other Western powers, would be sufficient to give a prospect 
of preventing the Russians overrunning Western Europe. In the same 
way, the consolidation of French opinion can only be achieved by the 
belief that, in the event of war, a defence of Western Europe would be 
successful. The French have recently, with considerable hesitation, 
increased their length of National Service from twelve months to eighteen 
months, and have taken timid steps towards spending more on the equip- 
ment of their Forces. It is questionable whether the French Government 
would find it possible to persuade the French Chamber, or the French 

people, to do more until there is some conviction that, in fact, a successful 
defence of Western Europe is a practical possibility. 
A well-informed cynic, who was recently asked to comment on what 
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steps were necessary to raise French morale, and to bring Frenchmen in 
solidly on the side of the West, observed :— 

‘ An early series of Allied victories in the next war.’ This is almost 
certainly an exaggeration, but it demonstrates the nature of the problem. 

The difficulty now, as over the last two or three years, in taking more 
energetic steps to build up our defences, is not sheer physical incapacity, 
as the Government is inclined to argue, it is that increased expenditure on 
defence must result in some curtailment of the national resources being 
devoted to other purposes. Large-scale rearmament measures, which are 
relevant to the gravity of the present situation, cannot be taken without 
some curtailment of the standards of the welfare state. Unpleasant, and 
politically difficult as any such step would be, there can be no question 
that the preservation of the free world and the way of life we believe in 
are well worth temporary sacrifices. Even more important is the avoid- 
ance of a third world war, which must, whatever the result, reduce our 
standard of life to a hitherto unheard-of degree. 

We should therefore consider in more detail what measures are necessary 
if we are to be able to play our full part in Western European Defence. 

The vital necessity of a contribution from Western German formations 
has already been discussed. Over and above this, however, the industry 
of Western Germany should make a substantial contribution to the 
equipment of the Forces of the Atlantic Treaty Powers in Europe in every 
direction except in the provision of actual weapons of war. At the moment 
no machinery exists to render this possible and its creation is a matter of 
urgency. 

Another conclusion which is almost inescapable, is that if the expensive 
organization of the Army, particularly the relation of man power to fire 
power continues, the present period of National Service in this country 
will have to be further increased. Estimates made by the Western 
European Defence Organisation suggest that something like 50 or 60 
standing Divisions will be necessary if Western Europe is to be success- 
fully defended. The British contribution to this could scarcely be less 
than 8 or 9 Divisions and provision for our commitments in the Middle 
and Far East together with a strategical reserve to deal with any repetition 
of incidents such as Korea would take a further 4 or 5, making some 13 
or 14 in all. Our present strength is only the equivalent of 64 Divisions 
and the recent increase of National Service from eighteen months to two 
years, which will add some 77,000 men to the strength serving with the 
Colours, will nothing like fill the gap, particularly as a substantial propor- 
tion of these men must go to strengthening the R.A.F. Further, an extra 
six months’ service would enable the Forces to absorb and train a larger 
proportion of the young men reaching the age of call-up each year than is 
at present the case. At the moment only about one man in two gets called 
up. The ostensible reason for this is deferment for studies, or employ- 
ment in vital national industries such as agriculture. In practice the 
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Forces themselves have had no small responsibility for the extent of 
deferment as they have argued that with eighteen months’ service the 
present number of Regulars would be hopelessly swamped and diverted 
from overseas garrison duties if they had to train the full intake. With 
two years and six months’ service, experienced National Servicemen could 
themselves play a substantial part in helping to train others. 

A third step should be a compulsory re-registration at local Labour 
Exchanges of Class Z Reservists, i.¢., those men and women who enlisted 
“for the duration of the emergency ” or who were conscripted between 
September, 1939, and December, 1948. 

Many of these have changed their address, entered occupations that 
would be reserved in time of war, have passed the age-limit for military 
service, become medically unfit, or in the case of women have married and 
have young children. 

A fourth measure should be the introduction of inducements to ex- 
Regulars to continue in the Regular Reserves after their legal liability has 
expired. The political repercussions of a selective call of Class Z 
Reservists would be enormous whereas this is not the case with Regular 
Reservists. It is incidentally worth noting that the strength of the Regular 
Reserves of the Armed Forces to-day is less than one-third of that pre-war. 

Fifthly, steps should be taken to give training to Reservists who in 
many cases have now had five years away from the Forces. This would 
involve Regulars, to carry out the training, but these would be available if 
the steps suggested above with regard to National Service were taken. 

Finally, the present steps being taken with regard to the provision 
of new equipment should be drastically stepped up both with regard to 
quantity and to the speed with which orders are being placed. 

The Press, reporting the recent Rhine Army manceuvres, almost 
unanimously declared that the equipment of our Forces was worn out and 
obsolete. Auxiliary Air Force Squadrons of the R.A.F., which are the 
first-line fighter reserve for the defence of the U.K., are equipped with 
machines which have been discarded as worn out by Regular Squadrons. 
There is grave doubt as to how many Divisions over and above the present 
numbers could be equipped, even if the trained men were available. 

Action here is probably the most urgently needed of all, as between 
eighteen months or two years time would be required before any measures 
could result in a quantity of new equipment actually reaching our Forces 
in the field. 

The defence of Western Europe and the prevention of war can be 
achieved if we, in this country, are prepared to make the necessary efforts. 
America is already engaged on defence measures on a much greater scale 
than we have undertaken, and the rest of Western Europe is looking to us 
for a lead. Is it likely that the British people would fail to respond if the 
situation were put to them clearly ? The danger at the moment is that they 
ate being led to believe, by small men, that small measures are sufficient. 














CAN THE BRITISH HOLD 
THE MIDDLE EAST ? 


Jon Kimche 


WO kinds of dangers appear as possible threats to the Western 

position in the Middle East; one can come from a Soviet forward 
policy conducted by warlike or diplomatic weapons which would lead 
to the disintegration of the Middle Eastern political and strategic frame- 
work as we know it; the second may be caused by the internal disinte- 
gration of the Middle Eastern states. This process may go far enough 
under its own impetus so as to encourage Soviet intervention and 
exploitation of so promising a state of affairs. Either way the Soviet 
objectives would be largely the same. But what are the Russian objec- 
tives in the Middle East ? 


LANDMARKS OF Soviet Po.icy 


There probably exists no item of policy in Russian foreign affairs on 
which Russian intentions have been so unequivocably revealed to the 
world as upon what we may still call ‘ The Eastern Question.’ First, 
the Bolsheviks, after the Russian Revolution, threw open the Tsarist 
archives to reveal to the world the springs of Imperial Russia’s intentions; 
after the Second World War a great many Soviet documents were found 
in the captured Nazi archives. Between them, these two sets of secret 
documents have provided evidence of the remarkable single-mindedness 
of purpose which has informed Russian Middle Eastern policy—whether 
under the Tsar or under Stalin. This has never been more pertinent 
than in our own time—during the last ten years. 

A convenient date of departure for the latest phase of this story is 
November 26, 1940. On that day Molotov sent for von Schulenburg, 
the German Ambassador in Moscow, and told him that the Soviet 
Government was prepared to adhere to a Four-Power Agreement between 
the Soviet Union, Germany, Italy and Japan, provided certain Russian 
conditions were accepted by the other treaty partners. The most 
important of these dealt with the Middle East. These conditions, in 
Molotov’s own words, were: 

‘ The establishment in Bulgaria of a base for land and naval forces of the 

U.S.S.R., within range of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles.’ 
‘ That the area south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf, is recognised as the centre of aspirations of the Soviet 
Union.’ 
358 
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Molotov proceeded to elaborate on these conditions; he clearly 
wanted no misunderstanding. The draft of the protocol outlining their 
respective spheres of influence would have to be amended, he then told 
the German Ambassador, 


‘so as to stipulate that the focal point of the aspirations of the Soviet Union 
was south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf.’ 


Likewise, Molotov continued, the draft protocol with respect to 
Turkey would have to be amended, ‘ so as to guarantee a base for light 
naval and land forces on the Bosporus and the Dardanelles by means 
of a long term lease.’ In case Turkey refused, a separate Four-Power 
Agreement was ‘to work out and carry through the required military 
and diplomatic measures.’ . 

This statement of Soviet policy constituted, in fact, a formalising 
of the talks on the same subjects which Molotov had in Berlin two weeks 
earlier, on November 13, 1940, with Hitler in the morning and with 
Ribbentrop in the afternoon. During these conversations Molotov 
had more informally elaborated the Soviet’s modern version of the 
Eastern Question. 

Molotov recalled the Crimean War and the British intervention in 
Southern Russia in 1918-19 and noted that the Straits were ‘ England’s 
historic gateway for attack on the Soviet Union.’ The situation had 
become all the more menacing to Russia since the British had gained 
a foothold in Greece. Russia had only one aim in this respect: she 
wanted to be secure from an attack by way of the Straits and would like 
to settle this question with Turkey; a guarantee given to Bulgaria would 
alleviate the situation. 

After the Fuhrer had expressed his general agreement, Molotov fully 
uncovered his hand: the Soviet Government wanted the Dardanelles 
guarantee ‘ not only on paper but in reality.’ In the afternoon talk with 
Ribbentrop, Molotov returned to this point. ‘ Paper agreements would 
not suffice for the Soviet Union,’ he told the German Foreign Minister; 
‘ rather, she would have to insist on effective guarantees of her security.’ 
She wanted bases in Bulgaria and on Turkish soil to control the passage 
of the Bosporus and of the Straits. 

After Molotov’s formal statement to the German Ambassador on 
November 26, nothing more happened. On January 17, 1941, Molotov 
sent another request for a speedy reply. The Germans said no more 
about it. 

But the subject was by no means closed. It was reopened, with some 
discreet amendments, under different auspices, it is true, but again in 
Berlin, some four and a half years later in July, 1945. But the Soviet 
text preached on the occasion of the Potsdam Conference by Marshal 
Stalin himself was fundamentally unchanged from Molotov’s earlier 
version. 
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The emphasis in the first place was understandably not on the area 
* south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf’ 
but on the desire of the Soviet Union for the Trusteeship of one of the 
Italian colonies—‘ a large tract of the African shore’ in the Mediter- 
ranean, as it was described by Mr. Churchill. 

Stalin then turned to the Straits. The Montreux Convention was 
‘inimical’ to the Soviet Union since it gave Russia the same rights 
granted the Japanese Emperor. ‘Turkey was too weak to give any 
effective guarantees of free passage and it was therefore only right that 
the Soviet Union should be enabled to defend the Straits,’ Stalin 
explained. 

But while the formula elaborated in Berlin in 1940 about the southern 
expansion into Persia was not mentioned, the substance of the earlier 
conception was evidently still very much present in the Russian mind. 
Mr. Churchill first expressed some disquiet about the Russian request 
for the two Turkish provinces Kars and Ardahan. Both Stalin and 
Molotov thereupon explained that the Turks had asked for an alliance 
and that under the circumstances the Russians were entitled to fix the 
frontiers which they would be obliged to defend. 

The second Berlin Conference also ended somewhat inconclusively 
on this topic. The communique issued after the Conference stated simply 
that it had been agreed that the Montreux Convention required revision 
and that the three Powers should commence separate and direct conver- 
sations with the Turkish Government. 

The Russians appeared satisfied. What had come to them at the end 
of the War was not unlike the fulfilment of the demands listed by Molotov 
in his talks with Hitler during his 1940 visit to Berlin. 

In the North, the demands on Finland had been met. 

In the South, Russia’s desire for a Bulgarian base had been more 
than fulfilled. 

And now, following the second visit to Berlin, the Russians appeared 
to be well on the road to achieving their objective on the Dardanelles. 
The Allies had agreed that the Montreux Convention was to be revised, 
and that the Soviet Union should, in the first place, seek a direct settle- 
ment with Turkey. 

The Russians proceeded to consolidate their positions in Finland, 
in Eastern Europe, in Bulgaria and in the Far East. But on the one issue 
which Molotov had described as ‘ the centre of Russian aspirations,’ the 
Soviet triumph was short-lived. Within three months of the Potsdam 
Agreement, the United States informed the Turkish Government that 
it favoured a revision of the Montreux Convention rules for regulating 
the control of the Dardanelles in the opposite direction to that envisaged 
by the Soviet Union. 

The Turks welcomed the American Note. The Soviet Government 
was informed that Turkey was not willing to conduct direct negotiations 
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with the Soviet Union on the future of the Straits. But even without 
this moral support from the United States—it amounted to hardly more 
than that at the time—the Turks were determined to resist. They kept 
their army of 750,000 men fully mobilised. The Russians were not so 
easily put off. 

Following the Turkish refusal, the Russians pulled out all their stops 
at once in an endeavour to move Turkish resistance with one great heave. 
Within a matter of days following the U.S. Note to Turkey and the display 
of unmistakable Turkish resistance, the Russians launched the rebellious 
Azerbaijani and Kurdish autonomous movement in Northern Persia, 
on Turkey’s eastern frontier. ‘The Greek Communists under ‘ General 
Markos’ intensified their campaign on Turkey’s western frontier, and 
demanded the surrender by Turkey of Eastern Thrace; the Armenians 
in Soviet Armenia were mobilised and a great outcry for the return of 
the Turkish provinces of Kars and Ardahan to Russia was launched 
throughout the Soviet propaganda machine; finally, propaganda against 
the Turkish Government was intensified. 

The combination of these four Soviet moves created tension through- 
out the Middle East. Russian influence grew and signs of weakening 
were noticed among her opponents in Persia and the Arab States. By 
the summer of 1946 the Russian position in the Middle East had reached 
its zenith. The Soviet Government clearly felt its strength. There was 
no longer any need for diplomatic finesse or diversionary propaganda. 
This was another November, 1940. The cards could be again put on 
the table—the same cards, in fact, which Molotov had turned up in that 
memorable interview with Hitler. 

On August 7, 1946, the Soviet Government despatched another 
formal note to the Turkish Government. Paragraphs four and five 
had a familiar ring. 

Paragraph Four proposed 


‘ the establishment of a régime of the Straits under the competence of Turkey 
and other Black Sea Powers.’ 


Paragraph Five proposed that 
‘ Turkey and the Soviet Union, as the Powers most interested and capable of 
guaranteeing freedom to commercial navigation and security in the Straits, 
shall organise joint means of defence of the Straits for the prevention of the 
Straits by other countries for aims hostile to the Black Sea Powers.’ 


Without waiting for the Turkish reply, the United States intervened 
twelve days after the presentation of the Soviet Note, and declared the 
Soviet contentions to be unacceptable. On August 22, the Turkish 
Government sent its own answer in similar terms. The Russians tried 
again a month later. Turkey rejected once more the kind of direct talks 
proposed by the Russians. The Russians, in their turn, refused to agree 
to a revision of the Montreux Convention by conference unless Turkey 
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and the Soviet Union had reached prior agreement. The Conference 
was never called. The Convention was not revised. 

The tide now began to turn against Russia. The Soviet-sponsored 
régimes in Northern Persia collapsed; the United States stepped in to 
underwrite Turkey and Greece and to help Persia. Soviet prestige 
and Soviet influence in the Middle East receded catastrophically. The 
Russian demands advanced with such persistent consistency, first during 
the terms of the Nazi-Soviet Alliance, then during the triumph of the 
anti-Nazi coalition, and, finally, under conditions of cold war, remained 
in abeyance. But it would be rash indeed to imagine that the objectives 
formulated by Molotov in Berlin in 1940 and by Stalin in Berlin in 1945 
as the fundamental essentials of Soviet policy, have been wholly aban- 
doned. It would be more in keeping with the characteristic patience 
of Russian policy to see the Soviet Union biding its time and awaiting 
a more suitable political climate in the Middle East. 

The causes of the Soviet failure to achieve these objectives in the 
Middle East were various. Mainly, Hitler’s decision to go to war against 
the Soviet Union destroyed the Soviet plan to win the Middle East— 
or at least control over the Straits—as she had gained the Baltic States; 
on the cheap. Turkish resistance upset the Soviet calculations. But 
the chief obstacle to Soviet intentions in the Middle East was the same 
as that which had obstructed the Tsars: British influence and British 
military organisation of the Middle East to counter Russian encroachment. 
A central factor in establishing whether the Middle East can be defended 
is therefore to follow the development and purpose of British policy 
vis-a-vis the Russians in the Middle East. 


LANDMARKS OF BritisH PoLicy 


British policy in the Middle East has proceeded along two distinct 
levels to match the dual nature of the threat from the North. Long 
before the Russian Revolution, and ever since, it has been concerned 
to ensure the military defence of the Middle East against any Russian 
forward policy aiming at the Indian Empire or the Persian Gulf. And 
on the second level it has been engaged, since the Russian Revolution, 
in creating a political and social framework in the Middle East capable 
of resisting the disintegrating tendencies inspired and encouraged by 
mete existence of Revolutionary Russians and bred and spread by the 
backward and unstable conditions of the social structure and politics 
of the Middle East. 

In fact, this threat of internal demoralisation and collapse had spread 
beyond the confines of the Ottoman Empire before the end of last 
century. Already in 1890 Lord Curzon found this to be the central 
problem for British policy in Persia: the patient threatened to die while 
in the doctor’s hands. 
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The ideal policy of Great Britain in Persia, he wrote at the time, 
was one which : 
* by dint of a friendly alliance . . . by the encouragement of the flow of capital 
eastwards and by its application to purposes of ascertained stability, having 
for their object the reinvigoration of the country . . . would help to place 
Persia in a position which may render the hostile schemes of her neighbours, 
if not impossible, at least precarious.’ 


Any future triumphs in Persia, Curzon continued, will be won 

‘not by bluster and bullying, nor even by bribes, but by the amicable stress 
of common interests, working in the direction of industrial development and 
domestic reform.’ 


Curzon’s language was more majestic but its content was much the 
same as that of Mr. Bevin when, fifty-five years later, he spoke of ‘ raising 
the standard of life in the Middle East,’ and that of President Truman 
in his more recent references to the Point Four proposals. In spite of 
all three, however, the hallmark of Middle Eastern policy during these 
sixty years has been bluster, bullying, bribery and the very opposite of 
domestic reform. Curzon’s policy squared no more with his far-sighted 
pronouncement than did that of his successor, Ernest Bevin, square 
with his declared intentions. The diagnosis had been sound enough: 
the treatment was almost fatal. 

Where was the flaw in British policy? One reason stands out beyond 
all others: in the nineteenth century Britain intervened repeatedly to 
prevent Russia from obtaining a foothold in the Straits, but during the 
first half of the twentieth century, Turkey and the Straits were rated no 
longer so important. In building up the Alliance against the Kaiser 
and later against Hitler, British policy came to consider the Straits as 
‘expendable’ provided Britain maintained and strengthened her grip 
on Persia. 

The first clear landmark of this policy is found in the negotiations 
between Great Britain and Russia in 1906. In order to obtain Russian 
consent for the division of Persia into zones of influence for Britain and 
Russia, the Dardanelles were dangled encouragingly before Russian eyes. 
The Russians were informed that Britain would be glad ‘ to consider any 
proposals that Russia might submit ’ as regards the Dardanelles. 

But the next significant signpost was the secret Constantinople Agree- 
ment concluded between Britain and Russia in 1915. Under this treaty 
Russia was promised Constantinople and Great Britain was to be allowed 
to incorporate within her sphere of influence in Persia the whole neutral 
zone of Persia established under the Convention of 1907. King George V 
told Count Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador, on the occasion of 
Turkey’s entry into the war, that ‘ Constantinople must be yours.’ 

The pattern had now been firmly established: the Middle East was 
to be defended in Persia, not in Turkey. A Russian foothold on the 
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Straits was considered to be a lesser evil than Russian penetration into 
Persia. It was no casual decision and it turned out to be of far more than 
passing importance. 

When we turn from the First to the Second World War, we find this 
military pattern repeating the diplomatic moves of the First World War. 
During 1942 and 1943, General Auchinleck and General Wilson issued five 
sets of instructions for the defence of the Middle East against attack 
from the north. They deserve close consideration. 

The first instruction was issued by General Auchinleck in February, 
1942. Airfields in Northern Syria and Northern Iraq were to be protected ; 
there were to be general demolitions in so far as practical in Turkey, in 
Northern Persia and Northern Syria; and the troops would fight delaying 
action while falling back into Southern Persia, Southern Iraq, and 
Southern Palestine. 

The second instruction was issued two months later in April, 1942. 
This assumed that there was no way of halting a German attack through 
Turkish Anatolia and the line to be held was taken further back. The 
object of the Middle East forces was to protect the bases and ports in 
Egypt, Iraq and Persia and the oil in South-West Persia and the Persian 
Gulf. Even on the assumption that the Turks resisted the German 
attack, the allied succour was to be limited to a movement in Southern 
Turkey as far as the Taurus Mountain chain for the purpose of effectively 
demolishing the routes, tunnels and bridges through the mountains prior 
to an allied withdrawal. 

A third instruction from General Auchinleck followed a month later 
in mid-May 1942. The situation had been somewhat clarified. No 
attempt was made to push the line to be held further into Turkey. Turkey 
was written off at the outset. But in Persia the line moved further north 
with every new amendment to Instructions. The line which was to be held 
extended from Pahlevi on the Caspian through Kazvin (north of Teheran) 
to the Ruwandiz Gorge on the border between Northern Persia and 
Northern Iraq. It then skirted and covered the Iraq oilfield but left Mosul 
outside its protective circle. From there it stretched in a straight line 
across the desert to Amman and across Palestine to Haifa. All of Syria, 
Turkey and parts of Northern Iraq were to be abandoned. 

Available for this defence plan were eleven Divisions (including three 
Armoured Divisions) and two Motorised Brigade Groups—about as 
much as the entire Western strength in Western Europe to-day. 
Auchinleck’s Chief of Operations, General de Guingand, says that the 
plans looked good on paper but that he did not feel very sanguine about 
them if the Axis meant business. It transpired later that the Germans 
could not have sent more than six divisions through the Caucasus— 
half the number the British Army had allotted for the defence of the 


area. 
The fourth Instruction came from General Wilson. He was confident 
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in the winter of 1942 that he could hold the Germans north of Teheran 
and in the fifth Instruction in the spring of 1943 he thought he could 
defeat the Germans well to the north of Teheran. No such considerations 
applied to Turkey. It was to be the scene, if the opportunity presented 
itself, for scorched earth and withdrawal. 

Later that year, when the future of Turkey was discussed at the Cairo 
Conference in December, 1943, Mr. Churchill told the Turkish President 
that if the Turks failed to enter the war on the Allied side, he would ‘ give ’ 
the Dardanelles to Russia. This, it was explained, was no more than 
Churchillian bluff in an attempt to drive a bargain. But the Turks might 
be pardoned if they treated this merely as one more of many examples 
showing the complete unconcern of Britain for the fate of the Straits and 
of Turkey. The Turks called Churchill’s bluff. They stayed out of the 
war until it suited them to come in; they kept the Dardanelles. 

In the light of this experience of two world wars the Russians were 
encouraged in the belief that Great Britain no longer considered the 
integrity of Turkey and her control over the Straits as a fundamental 
British interest. The Turks uneasily shared this view. A Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance between the United Kingdom, France and Turkey had been 
signed in October, 1939, but somehow the Turks did not consider the 
planned scorched earth policy plus withdrawal as the kind of assistance 
they had visualised when they signed this Pact. The Turks required more 
than that from a practical ally. They turned therefore to America when 
the war was over and threat of Russian intervention took the place of the 
previous German danger. The United States’ response was limited. It 
provided some financial aid; it reconstructed the Turkish road system; 
it helped to reorganise and equip the Turkish armed forces. Similar steps 
were taken to assist the Persians. 

But the American approach suffered from the outset from an air of 
unreality. At first the Americans saw themselves as a kind of Third Force 
in the Middle East. Thus Mr. William S. Haas, an American authority on 
Persia who acted for some time as adviser to the Persian Ministry of 
Education in Teheran, describes the rdle of the United States at the time 
of the outbreak of the Russian-sponsored insurrection in Northern Persia 
in the autumn of 1945 as that of ‘ Mediator between Great Britain and 
Russia.” The United States Ambassador in Teheran at the time actually 
adopted that rdéle. 

Similarly, American policy in the Middle East is affected by a certain 
simplicity which ill becomes the politics of that sophisticated area. Thus 
one of the ablest of American Middle Eastern authorities, Mr. George V. 
Allen, a former U.S. Ambassador in Washington and later Assistant 
Secretary of State, writes this about Persia in 1949: 

‘ The problem to-day is strikingly different from the problems of previous 
generations. The United States desires only to assist Persia to become strong 
enough to maintain its independence and integrity against anyone who might 
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have imperialistic aims there. We desire to see Persia develop industrially 
and stand on her own feet. This is the very opposite of Imperialism.’ 

It is, in fact, an almost verbatim paraphrase in less grandiose language 
of what Curzon had written in 1890, sixty years before. The fact is that the 
Americans in Persia face much the same problem which the British faced 
before them and so far they do not seem to have hit upon a new solution 
or a different policy which promises to achieve what Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Allen have set out so precisely as the desirable objective. 

That is the real trouble to-day; neither the British nor the Americans 
appear to have a consequential political, social or military programme for 
the Middle East. It is all in bits and pieces. Faced by the knowledge of 
Russian objectives and by the awareness of the slow economic disintegra- 
tion of the old society which still rules most countries, they have produced 
no response to the challenge: neither a social programme nor a coherent 
strategy. 

The position of Turkey had become the strategic key to the defence 
of the Middle East. Yet uncertainty about Western intentions continues 
to prevail. Is Turkey to be defended in case she is attacked? How is she 
to be defended? Can she be defended? Who is to defend her? The 
Turks don’t know. They have an uneasy suspicion however—shared by 
this writer—that neither the Americans nor the British are any too sure 
about the answers. 

Perhaps the most essential pre-requisite for the estimation of the 
West’s ability to defend the Middle East in general and Turkey in particu- 
lar, is a ruthlessly self-critical diagnosis of the situation. This is one of 
the great difficulties. For the British, as a rule, appear to require a time- 
lag of some ten to fifteen years before they are willing to admit even to 
themselves the realities of the Middle Eastern situation. 

Thus in 1934 Mr. Harold Nicolson could dissect the errors of Lord 
Curzon’s Persian policy of 1919 with almost surgical precision without 
evoking a great outcry from Curzon’s erstwhile junior colleagues and 
without being branded as a biased anti-British propagandist. The funda- 
mental error of the 1919 policy, in Nicolson’s view, was that the British 
continued to assume that the Persians looked upon them as friends and 
protectors, whereas in fact the Persians had come to look upon them as 
worse oppressors than the Russians. 

Another example is Lord Milner’s estimate of the British in Egypt, 
printed in his report of November, 1920. You can find this quoted all 
over the British literature about the Middle East as a fair judgment of the 
pte-1920 British policy. But woe to the writer who says of more recent 
policy, as Milner wrote of the earlier one, that the British ‘ have never 
honestly faced the Egyptian problem,’ or who suggests as did the Foreign 
Office historian in 1926, that past British policy in Egypt was that of a 
superior guardian and that in every clash of interest those of Egypt were 
sacrificed to those of Great Britain. 
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It is a risky business bringing this kind of analysis too much up to date. 
Any suggestion, as I made recently in my book on the post-war Middle 
East, that the British are no longer popular in the Middle East, that there 
are serious flaws in the policies pursued, is met by an almost pathological 
reaction: the British are popular, British policy is progressive, and the 
Arabs are grateful. The writers who were so anxious to prove the solidity 
of the British foundation in the Middle East—such authorities as Miss 
Elizabeth Monroe, Mr. Christopher Sykes, Lord Kinross and Mr. 
G. E. Kirk—appeared more anxious in reassuring themselves than others 
of the accuracy of their protestations. 

Unless the West is clear from the outset that the Middle East—with 
the exception of Turkey and the probable exception of Israel—will have 
to be treated as occupied rather than allied territory from the point of view 
of defence, any and every plan, and every scheme of assistance, will collapse 
as did American aid to Chiang-Kai-Shek in China. Any suggestion that 
there can be a reliable regional defence organisation based on the local 
armies outside Turkey is bound to end in disaster. 

The situation therefore reduces itself to this: the Middle East defence 
barrier is Turkey—not the Suez Canal and not the Persian oilfields; 
therefore the crucial question is not really whether the Middle East is 
defendable but whether Turkey can be defended? In other words, a 
conception entirely different from that which has dominated British 
defence planning in the Middle East for the past thirty-five years is 
required. The whole question of the importance of the Suez Canal 
zone might be well reconsidered in the light of this changed position. 
The Egyptian demand for the revision of the 1936 Treaty could then 
be considered unhampered by an out-moded strategic dogma. 

The position of Turkey is thus very different from that of West 
Germany. Western Europe need not be defended on the Elbe—in fact, 
such a forward concentration demanded by the Germans may be wholly 
fatal. But in Turkey the position is different. The occupation and 
collapse of Turkey would probably result in the collapse of the defence of 
most of the Asiatic Middle East. Turkey is the barrier reef that has to be 
held. The Turks share this view. They have therefore asked repeatedly 
that the United States should give them a guarantee that if Turkey is 
attacked, the United States will come immediately to her assistance. So 
far the United States has refused to give this guarantee, and has opposed 
Turkey’s inclusion among the countries associated with the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The reason given for the American action is that the United States has 
already over-extended her commitments and that it might be difficult to 
carry out further undertakings in a formal manner. On the other hand 
the Turks have been assured that in case of conflict, the United States 
would of course come immediately to her assistance. But, with some 
justice, it is asked, how will such assistance be given? Istanbul is fifteen 
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minutes’ flight from the nearest Soviet base in Bulgaria; the whole Black 
Sea coast line is open to naval landings; the empty Anatolian interior 
of Turkey is prefabricated for airborne landings and once the Straits 
are closed by a hostile power they are exceedingly difficult to open. 

The British ability to honour their guarantee to Turkey is too 
remote from the scene of conflict to be effective in time: Suez is 
7oo miles from the Straits and Cyprus nearly 300 miles distant from 
Istanbul. But it is less the strategic lay-out that is the Western weakness 
at present than the apparently fundamental inability of Britain and the 
United States to agree what should be done. 

In general the responsibility for the defence of the Middle East 
remains with the British. But the British can, in the coming year, hardly 
spare any troops from their heavy commitments towards Western Europe’s 
defence. That leaves barely two divisions in the whole Middle East, 
stationed mainly in Egypt far from the likely scenes of conflict and 
hampered by the steadily deteriorating Anglo-Egyptian relations. The 
burden therefore falls almost entirely on the Air Force and the Fleet. Nor 
have the British and the Americans finally agreed about the relative 
importance of Persia and Turkey. The British, with an understandable 
eye on the mounting oil output of Southern Persia, still consider that any 
defence plan should seek to prevent a deep penetration into Persia. The 
Americans, on the other hand, consider any conclusive commitment in 
Persia as doomed as were their efforts to save the Chinese nationalists. 
This, in fact, appears to be the actual reason for the American refusal to 
give an automatic guarantee to the Turks. They would then have to do 
the same in Persia or openly acknowledge that they at least have already 
written off the prospects of defending Persia. 

In this general confusion, the British and Americans have hit on a 
convenient escape clause for their immediate responsibility. They have 
established a system of priorities. Western European defence is the 
priority for the coming year; the Middle East after that. This mechanical 
shelving of the problem is convenient but the mechanics of Middle 
Eastern disintegration are not halted by it. After affecting Syria in 1949, 
the disintegrating process has spread to Egypt in 1950 and threatens the 
Jordan Kingdom of Abdullah. Thus the continued dithering of the 
British and Americans, their inability to decide what they want in the 
Middle East, has resulted in an acceleration of the process of internal dis- 
integration without in any way arriving at a satisfactory solution of the 
strategic defence problem. 

The military problem is clearly centred on Turkey for if the Turkish 
position can be held then the invasion of Persia would present grave risks 
to any Russian force. Therefore any settlement that is to ensure the 
security in the Middle East has to be centred on Turkey, whether it is a 
defence plan or whether it is a diplomatic settlement with Russia. For 
until the internal stability of the Arab states is established, Turkey is the 
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only possible defensive barrier in the Middle East: the Straits, in fact, are 
far more important now than the Suez Canal. More than ever the future 
of the Straits may decide the future of the Western Asiatic Continent. 
That is the danger of the exclusive concentration of Britain and America 
on the West to the exclusion of the Middle East. The Russians know 
what they want; but do the British and the Americans know how they 
mean to prevent the Russians from getting it? 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE ITALIAN REVIEWS 
By Bernard Wall 


TN Italy there has been a problem of the South ever since National 
Unity was achieved. The regions south of Rome that once comprised 
the Bourbon Kingdom of the Two Sicilies have for centuries been 
incomparably poorer than Northern Italy. Whereas the North developed 
commercially at a very early date, the South remained always apart, 
devastated by bad and anarchical rulers, by famines, plagues and earth- 
quakes. The South lacks raw materials and it has no substantial indus- 
tries. Yet the population is immense. There are some sixteen million 
people cramped in the limited cultivable space of the old Kingdom. 
And the population is still increasing in spite of a very high rate of infant 
mortality—a not untypical poor family may count some fourteen children, 
of whom four or five die. There seems only one hope for these people, 
which is to try to emigrate. But very few countries want to take in 
illiterate and unskilled South Italians and the American quota system 
virtually rules out entry into the United States. And so there is a constant 
stream of emigration towards the North of Italy, where Southerners 
occupy special categories of jobs. Most of the latter are of the lowest and 
most menial kind. But the South also provides innumerable avvocati or 
lawyers, civil servants and minor bureaucrats, and policemen. South- 
erners are generally very unpopular in Northern Italy, as they are said to 
be lazy, dirty and dishonest, But Southerners criticise the more frigid 
and practical North in their turn. Northerners have done little indeed to 
help to put the South on its feet. Few of them have ever bothered to 
visit it. When they travel far afield they prefer to visit Switzerland or 
France or England. 
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Yet since the war one sometimes comes across signs of a change of 
heart amongst serious Italians. I can think of various explanations for 
this. One is that the Allied occupation shook up the Southern regions as 
they had never been shaken up since the time of the Normans and Ange- 
vins. Another is that Northern Italians who co-operated with the Allies 
were often able to study Southern conditions first hand—and were 
deeply shocked by what they saw. New ideas were born out of the 
contrast between two opposite ways of living—the Anglo-Saxon, 
especially the American, and the Neapolitan; and these included an 
intensified demand for social reform. The reformist parties underwent 
a crise de conscience about the South, the more so in that its social inequal- 
ities seemed ideal ammunition for the Communist guns. There were 
peasant disorders and forceful occupations of land belonging to famous 
big estates or /atifondi. And the new measures for land reform in Italy 
imply serious changes there. Finally the problem has been brought into 
the limelight by E.C.A. or Marshall Aid. The problem is: how can or 
should American assistance be used not as charity, but as a means leading 
to permanent employment of South Italians.1 

Recently several Italian reviews have been devoting attention to 
regional questions, and what they say makes extremely interesting reading. 
One of the first was the Rome U/isse, which expressed alarm at the dangers 
of regional autonomy and separatist movements in Italy. Now the Floren- 
tine review I/ Ponte, edited by Piero Calamandrei, has produced an 
enormous September-October number on Calabria, with articles on every 
aspect of life there: ethnography, history, art, religion, folklore and 
economics. This tightly printed document, in all amounting to some 
350 pages, with reproductions of paintings by Calabrian artists, and local 
stories and poems in dialect, is certainly the most interesting volume about 
the region that I have ever come across in Italian. 

Calabria is the rugged and mountainous area that is usually known over 
here as ‘ the toe of Italy.’ Of all parts of the South it is the most truly 
neglected, the most typically ‘ Southern.” When we travel southwards 
Naples is the last city with modern amenities, grand hotels and centres of 
Tourism, until we reach Sicily. Calabria has no amenities. Tourists 
never visit it. Calabrian cities such as Cosenza, Catanzaro and Reggio 
are uncomfortable and by and large ugly, for earthquakes have thrown 
down many buildings of historical interest, and high or fine edifices to-day 


1 As an example of what ought nof to happen I think of the following instance: A friend 
of mine invested substantial sums of money in a project for producing resin in South Italy. 
Resin is a product of pine trees. The project involved, ultimately, the employment of some 
6,000 men to take care of the trees. The proposal was to cut out the middle man—the bane 
of South Italy—and pay each workman the equivalent of £5 or £6 a week, a very high wage 
for those regions. Further advantages included re-afforestation (de-forestation, continued 
over centuries has changed the climate and caused disastrous land erosion and aridity in 
South Italy). Unfortunately an Italian government department appears to have used American 
dollars to import resin and this has ruined the project. 
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would always risk the same fate. Many of Calabria’s inhabitants are 
illiterate, but this does not prevent them from knowing that life is easier 
and more comfortable elsewhere, and they long to go to regions or 
countries that are more hospitable. There are two well-known books 
about life in the remote South in English: one is Norman Douglas’s 
Old Calabria (Old Calabria actually included Puglie, the heel of Italy 
which was called Calabria by the Romans), and Carlo Levi’s Cristo si é 
fermato a Eboli (Christ stopped at Eboli). Levi, who wrote as a political 
prisoner of the Fascists, was not relegated to geographical Calabria, 
but to the neighbouring region of Lucania. But the poverty and 
desolation of Calabria closely resembles that of Lucania. 

The introduction to the special number of I/ Ponte is by Corrado 
Alvaro, an able writer who was born in Calabria and has written much 
about his childhood there. Alvaro points out that Calabria has neither a 
linguistic nor an ethnic unity. There are, he says, two types of Calabrian. 
One type inhabits the area between the gulf of Squillace (in Italy’s instep) 
and the northern bounds of the region. That part of Calabria entered 
into contact with Rome at a very early date, and its inhabitants are of an 
‘Italic’ or ‘ Latin’ type, their dialect is full of the most ancient latin 
words and forms and they have 


‘a familiarity and simplicity and sobriety, a sharpness and penetration in the 
service of a spirit of research, and a feeling for nature and life without idolising 
them that seem poetical in themselves and in their humility. . . .” 


These ‘latin’ Calabrians, says Alvaro, have even ‘ preserved the Roman 
physical type.’ The rest of the region, that is, from Squillace downwards, 
was colonised by the Greeks and really only entered into contact with the 
Latin world in the eleventh century, when Roman culture was only a 
memory. As a result the dialect has much more in common ‘with Tuscan 
though many elementary words, those appertaining to land, agriculture or 
animal life, are derived straizht from Greek. The population has many 
Greek characteristics. Their temperament is mobile and they have ‘a 
certain tendency for delicate living even if life is poor.’ These south 
Calabrians are hospitable but diffident about strangers, 


‘ esteem themselves highly, are inclined to letters though in their own manner 
with an extreme and servile cult of the past, sensual . . . and adaptable.’ 


Until fifty years ago, Alvaro says, Calabrians lived their traditional 
patriarchal and religious life in obscurity. There were only two social 
categories, ‘townsmen’ and peasants. Commerce was left almost 
entirely to foreigners 


‘and moreover I remember how in my childhood doing one’s own shopping 
was considered almost not respectable even by the most starving of the poor, 
those unable to succeed in laying by modest reserves for the whole year in 
the harvest season.’ 
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In Calabria a revolutionary change began about fifty years ago and 
followed a pattern general in the South. It came with the development 


* of a middle class that was neither peasant nor shepherd, and it was the product 
of overpopulation. To give an idea of what happened I need again to evoke 
the experiences of my boyhood. I saw the birth of this new class in San Luca, 
a village of nine hundred inhabitants that now numbers some three thousand. 
They were my school companions, sons of shepherds and of small cultivators 
who instead of pursuing the work of their fathers learnt a trade. They became 
shoemakers, carpenters, “‘ artists” as they called themselves! and for that 
reason they were not tied down to the rules of custom by which those with 
the status of peasants and shepherds were unable to wear shoes or long trousers 
or moustaches. . . . And then the old landowning class had its place taken by 
professional people, clever profiteers and middlemen.’ 


It is only with the last two wars, says Alvaro, that there has been a 
growth of the type of mercantile civilisation that has existed in Northern 
Italy for five centuries. 

‘ The phenomenon of the Black Market in Calabria is one of the most important 
social events that have happened in that society. Almost all those who have 
made money on the Black Market, the small speculators who had luck, and 
passed their nights in the train travelling from Capo dell’Armi to Genoa and 
Milan, taking oil and bringing back thread, cloth, shoes, medicines and 
manufactures, are the pioneers of a modern outlook i in Calabria. They have 
broken with the old prejudices of the examination and the diploma, the refuge 
of a class of petits bourgeois who, almost all, aimed at making their living out 
of the unsuppressible necessities of the poor... .’ 

Thanks to these new Black Marketeers and commergants some small 
industries have been created in Calabria. Another important phenomenon 
of course, was emigration to the New World. This reached its peak 
before the first world war. Many of the emigrants returned when they 
had made a little money, and they had new ideas. They built 

‘ seaside villages, with houses modelled on American houses, composed of 
one storey with a little balcony of iron in the middle.’ 

Emigration, too, had the effect of diminishing the great latifondi, and 
creating private small-holders. Yet as a result of the changes 

*‘ Calabria has reached one of those stages of transition that are always dis- 
agreeable: when a society has freed itself from its old chains, yet failed to 
understand new obligations.’ 

To-day the patriarchal system is over and done with. All that remains of 
the old provincial society is 

*‘ masters without jobs, lawyers without briefs, a declassé clergy . . . aspirants 
to posts as legal ushers or clerks in Rome, who for years have been waiting 
for someone in Rome to make a move on their behalf.’ 


The change-over has brought many hardships. The irruption of 
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manufactured goods from the North that has helped to ruin the old 

‘family’ industries. The lack of urban centres is serious—the only three 
of any real importance are Cosenza, which economically is on a com- 
paratively high level, Catanzaro, which is in some measure the admin- 
istrative centre, and Reggio, the largest and busiest city owing to its 
contacts with Messina across the Sicilian straits. They are really no more 
than 


‘ burocratised milieus with doctors and lawyers, that is to say with tribunals, 
hospitals and public offices, or else the seat of landowners ’ 


(Crotone is a case in point): and this means a 


‘lack of a field of activity, training in a more complex civil life. Moreover 
in the last twenty years even those hearths of regional culture have languished. 

. As is well known people with primitive virtues lose their vigour when 
in contact with the complex civilisation of the great cities . . . and acquire 
if anything the worst characteristics of urban life.’ 


Alvaro sums up by saying: 


‘The ultimate virtues are those of the family and of a private kind; as for 
public virtues no régime or government ever did anything to invoke them, 
either with schools or with reforms or with humane possibilities of living. 
The fact is that to-day a visitor to Calabria is impressed by the malnutrition of 
the children and of the animals that are man’s familiars. And so we have the 
phenomenon of a national society, in which the Southerners predominate as 
administrators and guardians, which is as a whole inefficient, though the 
various parts that compose it have notable virtues that form suitable material 
for a civil association. And thus the political upheavals, that we might expect 
to cause the death of a nation, with us are canalised by virtues restricted to 
the family orbit, to the defence of one’s own integrity and personality, and . . 
to a respect for man that has never been repudiated. Whatever accusations 
can be made against the dictatorial régime, and however much it was sullied 
with crimes, it must be remembered that the excesses of the police system 
were in some ways modified by a police from the South. The individual, 
in saving himself, ends up by saving the nation. The latter waits for its salva- 
tion from without, for no one within is — of eee salvation by 
associating the citizens together so as to save it. 


There is no space here to give résumés of the very wide fields covered 
by other articles in I/ Ponte. As regards public health Pietro Timpano 
says : 


‘The necessity of a moral, intellectual and political renovation of the 
Calabrian population has always been recognised, but few have understood 
the necessity of hygiene and public health, the fundamentals of every reform. 
Many communes lack drinking water and drains, many lack schools that are 
decent or even tolerable from the hygienic point of view. Many houses, 
especially in the countryside, do not provide the elementary needs of life. 
Hydraulic and agrarian improvement has proceeded very slowly or has entirely 
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stopped. Now it is clear that where drinking water is scarce and far from 
homes, where there are no drains, where cleanliness is neglected, where the 
school is inadequate, where the house is anti-hygienic, where there is no 
hydraulic system for agriculture, the health and economy of the people suffer 
profoundly. Anyone who wants an adequate idea of schools in many Calabrian 
communes has only to read I/ Martirio della Scuola in Calabria by Umberto 
Zanotti Bianco. What about our workers’ houses? They are almost always too 
small, their household utensils are in disorder, and they are next to the goat 
stall and the manure heap. In winter they are cold and damp and badly 
repaired against stormy weather. In one and the same room all the members 
of the family have to find a place and a number of individuals need to sleep 
in one single sleeping space. And it is not unusual to see other guests such 
as the hens, the pig and the goat.’ 


Another aspect of life in Calabria, to which I have already referred, is 
described polemically by the writer Leonida Repaci—that of the barons 
or southern landowners centred on the town of Crotone. 


‘To certain intelligent and humane captains of industry of the North” (says 
Repaci) ‘ who at least in the fields of social assistance and solidarity are in line 
with the age, it may appear incredible that in Crotone, which has at least ten 
barons or aspirants to such rank, with revenues that vary between 200 million 
and 50 million lire a year (that is roughly between £130,000 and {32,000 a 
year in English money), no one will offer an oculist’s ward to the hospital. 
But such is the reality. When there was a question of providing streptomycin 
for the consumptive hospital at Catanzaro, Baron Albino Morelli, who possesses 
4,500 hectares of land, offered 100 lire. Don Giulio Berlingieri, who pays 
on a certified revenue of 200,000,000 lire gave 10,000. Baron Francesco 
Galluccio (8,000 hectares) is the famous baron of the Madonna’s candlestick. 
He turned down the offer of a new candlestick for the Madonna on the altar 
of his property, arguing that the cost of 2,500 lire was exorbitant... . And 
they are all more or less like that. A pathological avarice allied with an unheard 


of mental and moral laziness. . . . 


Yet not all this special number of I/ Ponte is quite as gloomy as the two 
last quotations. There is plenty of fascinating information about local 
life in remote villages. As is well known, Calabria has numbers of 
Albanian speaking centres where the peasants preserve ancient customs 
that their forefathers brought with them from the other side of the 
Adriatic—including a special religious rite, for they are members of the 
Uniat Catholic church. But there are even localities where a dialect of 
Greek is spoken. Regional costumes are still worn outside the towns, 
and there are extremely rigid rules about their shapes and colours. 
Calabria, generally speaking, lacks achievements in literature and the 
arts, but there is some magnificent primitive poetry in the dialects, and 
an extensive folklore. One of the most curious of the dialect poems is the 
song of the women of San Stefano—a lament for the execution of a 
famous Calabrian brigand whose name was Musolino 
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* Musulinu est innocenti 
L’hanno a tortu condannatu.’ 
* Musolino is innocent. 
They have condemned him wrongly.’ 


It often happened in Calabria that the brigands seemed to the poor 
oppressed peasants the kindest and justest of power-men, and so they were 
envied and hero-worshipped. Norman Douglas refers to Musolino in 
Old Calabria and this issue of I/ Ponte would scarcely be complete if it 
omitted an Italian comment on that book. 


‘ His judgments in general’ (says Giuseppe Isnardi of Douglas) ‘ are bitterly 
negative. Douglas’s rare sympathies go to examples of old fashioned humanity, 
shepherds, peasants and woodmen, people not yet spoilt by emigration and 
regular employment, or else to some solitary figure of a peasant sage without 
ambitions and illusions. . . . The impression the book leaves on the reader 
is disconcerting. One feels that Douglas lacked an honest and able companion 
to help him to get beneath the outer shell of things, to mitigate his bitter and 
almost contemptuous Puritanism (or Puritan background), and bring him a 
little closer to the spirit of the people. In poor countries or in the houses 
of the poor it is better not to be alone when one observes and judges.’ 


There is little space left for dealing with other recent Italian reviews. 
Their general tone, of course, is much less grim and much less influenced 
by the world situation than the tone of reviews in England—there is a 
spirit of ‘ living for the day ’ and this sometimes takes the form of pure 
xstheticism. The Rome Fiera Letteraria regularly devotes several pages 
each week to paying ‘homage’ to distinguished Italian and foreign 
writers and artists. Those recently honoured include Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
the composer, Umberto Saba the distinguished poet from Trieste and 
Antonio Baldini the Roman writer and essayist. Recently, the Fiera has 
chronicled several interesting literary awards. The annual Premio 
Bagutta has gone to Antonio Baldini. A new prize appeared on the 
horizon this year—the Premio San Marino, which consists of a million 
lire (a little over £600) and is presented by the tiny peasant republic 
of San Marino. The first Premio San Marino has been awarded to 
Eugenio Montale, the poet, for work as yet uncollected in book form. 
The high authorities of the Republic entertained many literary guests for 
the occasion, and there was a reception, a banquet and a dance in the 
miniature capital. Guglielmo Petroni, one of the guests, writes in the 
Fiera that his visit to the Republic was a trifle nerve-wracking, owing to 
‘a few complications that make the passage of the frontier of San Marino 
difficult,’ but, for the rest, ‘ the authorities of San Marino showed them- 
selves on a level with the civilisation that dictated the institution of the 
prize and the good choice of men to carry out the award.’ 

The Fiera’s interests extend widely, and many events of literary 
significance are recorded there which could hardly be given space in 
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British periodicals owing to their political preoccupations. For instance, 
Mauriac’s recent denunciation of Existentialism as ‘ Excrementalism.’ 
The general tendency of the Fiera at present is ‘ Catholicising ’ and it pays 
much attention to writers such as Bernanos and Mounier, Graham Greene 
and Evelyn Waugh. 


CHANTEMESLE 
By Robin Fedden 


HOUSE, hill-and river, compose the first of many landscapes. 
Looking back, the flow of the land is assured, certain in line, cunningly 
modulated, and carries still the air of pellucid mornings, with a dewy 
light sifting down through space, of noons, or of evenings with colour 
spilling, like substance, over the lip of a sinking cloud. As the land- 
scapes which follow later, it remains brilliantly clear when many of 
the people who figured in it have lost definition. In the perspective of 
time I see men as trees walking, and the living (whether today alive or 
dead) have often grown impalpable. They seem as unconvincing as the 
figures in painted landscapes of the seventeenth century ‘ probably 
inserted by another hand.’ The point of drama, or more significantly 
the point of enlightenment and understanding, is no longer in the figures 
of Marsyas and Apollo or in the meeting of Daphnis and Chloe, but in the 
shadowy wood, in the light slanting along the further mountain slope, 
and in the serene waters of a distant sea. 

There are no fortuitous effects, but a grave assurance now that the 
light and the reflections are steady. Truth settles, if anywhere, in these 
contours, moving downward like water. In hushed valleys and in clefts 
on the roaring mountain shoulders, safe beyond accident, is the thing 
that always escaped. Winding like a river between banks, gathering in 
the folds of time, present when I am no longer there, is the missing reality. 
These landscapes, the sheer scoured precipices, the plains and velvet 
meadows, the sly shifting sands, embody life, and my activity is a piece of 
natural history. As the sad stony reaches round Thetford hold the stone- 
curlew and Auvergne is swept with showers of goldfinches, as a red lily 
is peculiar to Olympus and a type of Rosa Phenicia to the Palmyrene 
deserts, so in my landscapes, a product of the chemical components of the 
soil, of the disposition of arable and pasture, of prevailing winds, and of 
the orientation of hills and valleys, have appeared enemies and friends. 
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Native also in their own way to the soil and climate are lovers, met always 
unexpectedly, come upon late in the season in strange country, or where 
the first villas seemed to indicate another world. Love is part of a local 
ecology. Thought, also, and belief, have sprouted in these landscapes 
like vegetation : here in a good topsoil coming to some fruition, there, 
like azaleas on lime, paltry specimens that died early. Even the wars and 
social cataclysms, which are not my concern however they may be my 
misfortune, only sweep across the landscapes like passing thunderstorms 
and lightning. Struck, the cedar falls, and falling weals and gouges the 
turf. In the wounds and mangled limbs is a death like battlefields. But 
look, the lacerated branches stir and, as on a film reversed, slowly rear 
again their flat discs of shade. The patient scene is unchanged, and the 
storm is already far off, cataracting over the horizon’s edge. 


I 


In the first landscape, that of childhood, a house assumes undue 
consequence. It is larger than it should be, filling a disproportionate 
part of the view. Inevitably so. From the windows one first looked out 
on all that lay beyond and learnt the very nature of views. It is the only 
house of its kind. In subsequent landscapes the buildings are over- 
shadowed by trees, or lost in the lie of the land. Sometimes they are 
simply forgotten. But the first house is palpably clear. The feel of the 
air that moves through it, stirring the curtains, for the curtains are always 
stirring, is the feel of June air. Because the doors are open, open onto 
gteen, and because whichever way you look the garden is a continuation, 
a green room beyond, there is neither in nor out. Neither for you nor for 
the bees that take short cuts from window to window. Even the birds 
sometimes make no distinction, and a nightjar once blinked throughout a 
summer morning from the top of a cupboard beside an image of the aged 
St. Anne. There is neither in nor out. The flowers in the bowls stir like 
the curtains, and sway their heads as coolly as those in the garden beds. 
The dry lavender and rose-leaves smell as they once did out of doors. 
The vine that breaks against the house, with the slap of a wave, tosses its 
tendrils upwards like foam, and gouts of green foam lie on the window- 
sills. Even the light is garden light and, reflected off the tiled floors, 
makes patterns like lace, like rippling water, on the ceilings. The light is 
all above you. 

Looking out through the windows you only find more rooms : 
intimate terraces and plots of green, walled with box hedges. To each 
terrace-room an inhabitant : on this one a taciturn apricot tree that 
speaks, yielding fruit, once in five years ; on that one a smooth-barked 
catalpa, like a tall reserved person in a green panama. Farther off, keeping 
their distance, are poplars, and they also stir like the curtains, the flowers 
in the bowls, and the light on the ceiling. They rise haphazard ; this 
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from behind a stone wall, that from behind a wall of lavender. The house 
is ringed with green spires. Their trembling confuses. Sometimes you 
will hardly tell from which window you are looking. 

Nevertheless you walk out between the green spires where the first 
landscape awaits you. It is only looking back that I see how definitely it 
was a landscape in two parts : the meadows and the river, with its islands, 
on one side ; on the other the abrupt hill, sinewy, dry and accidented. 
The house itself was a tide-mark ; the lush river-meadows lapped up to 
the garden wall and no farther. We were the frontier between the water- 
land and the chalk-land, and there was little natural movement across the 
border. Ifa stray bird, skimming over the roofs, dropped from the spare 
hillside into the green of the river-country it dropped into another world, 
like a stone into a pool. 

The hillside with its coombes stretched for many miles, overhanging 
river and meadows. I learnt to know it first as an extension of the 
garden, entered through a gate beyond the gnarled apricot trees in the 
orchard, where the wasps in summer crawled among the fallen fruit that 
was negligently gathered. The slopes were rough with low scrub, and 
in the dips and sheltered places wild cherry trees grew in profusion, and 
red-berried ash, and copses of white birch. Anemones and orchids 
flourished on the chalk soil, and through the thickets I stalked birds that 
in my imagination, as in the pages of the mendacious bird-books in my 
father’s studio, were more brightly coloured than any flowers. Just 
below the crest of the hill, where you could hear larks singing over the 
plough-land above, the slope broke into a series of chalk bluffs and 
escarpments, at whose base lay mysterious caves. Their dark entrances 
were shadowed by trees and overhung by swaying creepers. Owls and 
the Black Redstart nested there. 

The hillside seemed, and indeed was, a wild unfrequented place. 
Formidable adders sunned themselves on the rocks, and badgers outside 
their sets made mounds like miniature earthworks ; once in a sheltered 
coombe I startled deer strayed from the Duke’s forest. It was on autumn 
mornings that the hillside felt wildest and most remote from the ordinary 
world. A thick river mist, risen in the night like a gigantic tide, then 
wholly obscured the valley below, and crept up to the bases of the chalk 
bluffs. These were miraculously transformed into gleaming sea-cliffs, 
whence in safety I looked out across the billows of a tumbling white 
ocean that stretched to the horizon. The fossil shells embedded in the 
chalk escarpments became sea shells, as it seems they once were, and the 
crows and hawks, always sailing on the air-currents that eddied round the 
bluffs, became glaucous gulls and petrels, stooping as sea birds do into 
the troughs of the waves and rising with the mist dripping from their 
wings. As the sun gained, the mist receded, leaving the hillside wringing 
wet, like rocks and beach emerging from an ebbing tide. The trees 
glistened as though washed, and drops everywhere pattered steadily and 
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discreetly from the leaves. Only as the valley at last reappeared below did 
the hillside link again, though tenuously, with the common world. 

The hillside never wholly lost this mysteriousness of autumn mornings. 
It was always a little other than it might appear at first sight to a stranger, 
or to someone simply scanning it from the river below. Though now 
derelict, it had been until a hundred years earlier planted with vines, 
regimented and shored up with dry walls whose lapsed remnants were 
here and there still visible. It had been full of a different, more ordered 
life. Husbandmen had planted, pruned, sprayed, and vintaged, moving 
waist-deep month after month among the maturing vines. Along baked 
zig-zagging paths children had carried up the midday meal in baskets, 
and down the same paths the peasants, evening after evening, had returned 
with the implements of their craft. The hillside was haunted with the 
memory of this lost activity. The more so as man had now deserted it. 
Apart from myself only one person knew every copse and cave, and he, 
more familiar even than I with dawn, noon, and evening on the hillside 
and with every seasonal change, was blind. 

At what period, and why, Vieux Battouflet had taken to the hillside, 
and at the same time given it his protection, no one knew. He now lived 
so continuously upon it in all weathers that he seemed a natural part of it, 
like a tree or hummock, but ambulant. Day in and day out he was to be 
found somewhere on the long slopes with his mongrel bitch and his 
stick. It was with the latter, cutting and thrusting in his darkness, that he 
kept open many of the old vineyard paths which would otherwise have 
been overgrown and wholly lost. It was his single self-imposed task. 
When not beating at the brambles, he would settle himself in a sunny 
sheltered spot, where, for instance, a path took a turn below the ghost ofa 
wall, or to leeward of a clump of wild cherry trees. There by the hour he 
would seem to search the limitless tide of air that washed over the 
valley, jutting forward his lower jaw from time to time with a habit 
that he had. From such prolonged blind silences he would break, 
without watning or apparent reason, into scabrous songs, his hoarse 
unmusical voice echoing far along the hillside. He missed nothing 
and appeared to have an uncanny knowledge of all that passed there. I 
would imagine myself to be quite alone, and then from the far side of a 
copse he would hail me by name, without surprise, as though he had been 
aware of my movements all day. 

He lived in a small dirty cottage, where a peasant woman—he was 
himself a peasant—came in for an hour or so a day to ‘do’ forhim. He 
was very much alone, and in the years that I grew up, I only once saw 
him on the hillside with anyone else. It was early summer and I 
was birds’-nesting in the thickets just below the chalk bluffs when I heard 
his mongrel, Marguerite, yapping some way off. Peering between the 
bushes, I saw him deep in conversation with the youngest of the Duke’s 
keepers, a foolish vacant boy. High in one hand Vieux Battouflet held 
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by the ears a hare, while Marguerite kept jumping up and barking 
excitedly. Growling at the dog, he struck out at her from time to 
time with his stick, but she always evaded the blow, and he only 
hit the keeper. These interruptions barely broke the flow of his talk. 
Nodding his huge head for emphasis, the blind man was giving instruc- 
tions. The youth solemnly listened. Suddenly Battouflet turned in my 
direction, and as plainly as though he had seen me shuffled the hare 
quickly and dextrously into a large inner pocket. Marguerite sat back on 
her haunches puzzled and disillusioned at this sleight of hand. Later, as I 
came into view, the keeper, eyeing me uncertainly, turned to go, and I 
heard the blind man say, still nodding his great head, ‘ broie le fin et 
assure toi que le foie soit celui d’un daim.’ I suppose it was the prescrip- 
tion for some simple or charm. He was deeply versed in the lore that 
rustics once possessed. 

I was perhaps his only friend, if it can be friendship with over fifty 
years between. At first he frightened me, and I would turn and creep away, 
when somewhere out of sight he would suddenly name me on the empty 
hillside. Hearing his hoarse ribald chants droning through long summer 
afternoons when only the crickets were awake, I made wide detours to 
avoid passing near him. As the only permanent inhabitants of these 
accidented silent slopes, we made, however and at last, slow but close 
acquaintance. He was very dirty, nor had he otherwise immediate charm 
for a boy. His head, as I have said, was unduly large, and his skin, seen 
through the greying stubble which usually obscured it (he was cursorily 
shaved once a week by a kind but hurried neighbour) looked unhealthily 
white, although he was continually out of doors. This pallor was in part 
due to the fact that in all weathers he wore a high-domed, wide-brimmed 
floppy straw hat that protected his face fromthe sun. His faded, sightless 
eyes had a slow detached look that contrasted with the sudden violence of 
his language and movements. It seemed that, in more than their blind- 
ness, they were removed from the purposeful activity of his stick, and the 
twists and grimaces which would distort his large mouth and mobile 
features. These eyes both fascinated and embarrassed me, for sometimes 
as I surreptitiously examined them they would slowly turn like burnt-out 
moons full upon me, and I would have the momentary sensation of being 
perceived with an intensity that no seeing eye could attain. 

When I got to know Vieux Battouflet better, I often sought him out 
on the hillside. We would greet as partners, the sole and interested 
proprietors of a large demesne, and we would commonly begin by 
exchanging the latest news about our joint propery. I knew he liked to 
be able to envisage what was going on, so I gave my information with 
conscientious detail, while he listened carefully and asked questions. 
The ravens, I would say, were nesting as usual on the face of the big 
bluff and I judged the henbird had just begun sitting ; there was a new 
badger set in process of construction in the hanging copse where I had 
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seen the family of stoats a week before ; the cave that we called the Owl 
Cave was unsafe and he had better keep away, as water and the winter 
frost had got into the great lobe of chalk that overhung the entrance and 
it might come down any day. When Battouflet talked it was less of his 
day’s blind happenings than of the hillside and natural lore in general. 
I learnt a lot from him, though the hillside of which he spoke was not 
quite the one I knew, but something between the hillside as he had once 
seen it and as it now actually was. He often reverted to a vast oak which 
he thought a great phenomenon. Having somehow rooted itself in a 
cleft half-way up one of the escarpments, it leant into space, throwing a 
patch of shade on the green copse far below. I used at first to search for 
the tree, but when I realised that it must have fallen years, perhaps 
decades, earlier, I had not the courage to tell him. In the same way he 
refused to believe that there were not still bustard on the uplands and that 
they did not sometimes stray down our hillside. Time and again he 
described them to me, and how they would run, and then turn with an 
affronted stare and spread their tails. Each year he marvelled how 
unlucky I was not to have seen one. ‘ But you wait, the autumn’s the 
time,’ he would say, ‘ they are tamer then.” On other occasions he would 
talk of the people, peasants and landowners, who lived, or had lived, in 
the valley below. There were in particular many stories (which one day 
were to lead me to another landscape) of the Count de la Garye, for whom 
he had worked, and of his famous huntsman. 

On the other hand Vieux Battouflet, as I have said, could preserve inter- 
minable silences. I did not much mind these long blind studies, though 
I grew to be wary of them for they were apt to be broken not only by his 
raucous songs but, more formidably, by sudden impulsive violence. Both 
the bitch Marguerite and I learnt to sit on bank or path some feet away 
from him to avoid the stick which without warning would lacerate the air. 
Turning to me, his features and stick blindly working he would query: 
‘How is the path here, Robin, is it clear?’ A few of the paths, once 
beaten hard by the husbandmen, he succeeded in keeping relatively open, 
but often when he questioned me we would be sitting in some dell where 
hardly the vestige of a path remained, and where little more than the torn 
and weeping suckers, the trampled ‘Old Man’s Beard,’ and the bruised 
bushes, showed where he had been at work. High summer was the time 
of his greatest despair, and yet also of his most intense activity and 
happiness. Then day after day he would be out fighting the encroach- 
ments of the rank new growth. The unrelieved pressure of the rising 
vegetation filled his life with a sense of urgency. Perpetually slashing at 
the green, at the encircling tendrils and the advancing suckers, his 
stick worked like a scythe, mowing down the enemy. 

It was at this time of year that I saw least of Vieux Battouflet, for as I 
began to grow up it became essentially the season of the river. With the 
hot weather, I deserted the hillside for the meadows and the water. 
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From the hill, where you might stand looking out over the green 
spires, the river, placid and assured, curved in a generous horseshoe to the 
far horizon ; but from the meadows below, you sensed it rather than saw 
it. Tree-shadowed and parcelled into many channels between islands, 
you pieced it together from fragments, a reflection under the willows, a 
vista enclosed between trees, a glint or a dark smoothness, now there, now 
gone. The volume of water in summer moved unobtrusively through 
the green, and seemed not the same river as in the spring floods. Then it 
rose, almost as you watched, between denuded banks, submerging the 
islands, drowning the fields in a sombre brown tide. At full flood it 
swept among devastated root-crops, and tore down shrubs and poplars 
in its passage. On the islands, where the trees waded knee-deep, you 
heard the woodpeckers laughing like water-birds. Under the pale March 
sun there was desolation. Sinking, the flood left a film of mud and the 
unsightly jetsam of the up-river capital. Branches, hung with battered 
tins, rags, long rubber fingers, and scraps of coloured paper, were trans- 
formed into hideous Christmas trees. Staves, bottles, and even chairs, 
were stranded in the fields. But as spring advanced the scars were hidden ; 
at first with mere decency under April gauze ; later under billows of 
green and dense waves of leaf, sensuous and luxuriant. With June, the 
banks had disappeared, and the river moved subdued between heavy 
velvet curtains. The islands became jungles, and the voices of the 
cuckoos seemed to float across the water on some medium denser than 
air. Sounds were muted. This was the real river, the timeless summer 
flow, upon which my blue canoe, repainted yearly, glided out. 

Even now in memory, as my paddle bites into a smooth oily surface, 
circling eddies hurry downstream. The water, sometimes green, some- 
times brown, yet never blue, is deep and impenetrable. Shafts of sunlight 
falling between the trees only explore a foot beneath the surface, and 
show the water like the air full of wavering motes that drift out of the 
sunlight and are lost. My hand trails in the river, stretches out and sub- 
merges the smooth round disc of a water-lily, and the water-boatmen 
skate away. My face and the inside of the canoe are diapered with the 
shadow-pattern of leaves. In the sinuous channels that lead from one 
island to another, where the leaning trees meet above, it is invariably 
still. There is only the private movement of the place, discreet yet steady 
as a flow of traffic, a continual quiet coming and going : a snake crossing 
from island to island makes a tiny wake like a toy boat, a butterfly wanders 
erratically over the water, a moorhen paddles towards a patch of rushes, 
scrambles up the bank and disappears. As I ground gently on a sandspit, 
and am motionless, I become at once aware of the steady tug of the current. 
It keeps the scarves of river-weed in motion, and it pulls away from the 
prows of the islands, gurgling and swelling as though they were boats 
thrusting upstream. 
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No one visits the islands, not even lovers wishing to be alone, and 
from the beginning of summer I have to force my way, as though storm- 
ing a vessel, on to the tangles of floating green. Thigh-deep through 
rank growth, where no one has been and no one will come again, I make 
my own path and leave a wake behind me. As I land, the nightingales, 
and a single woodwarbler high above my head, stop singing. I push into 
the silence. And then, for no reason, the birds begin to sing again. I am 
cat’s cradled, threaded and cross-threaded with their songs ; and I listen. 
I am threaded and cross-threaded by the sunlight falling through the 
leaves ; and alone. Sometimes there are pauses, spaces, where the trees 
and vegetation hold back, and the sunlight falls straight and deep as into 
a green well. In these pauses I too pause, and looking at my feet I am 
aware of a small traffic, smaller than the river traffic and as steady: 
I am aware of the beetle’s dark forest and the centipede’s precipice, 
and of pauses and spaces smaller than the still space in which I stand. 
Moving onward into the green, parting the seemingly-impenetrable wall, 
Iam lost again, until suddenly before it seems possible I catch the glint of 
water. My head emerges through the leaves, pushing aside the close 
velvet curtains. I have crossed an island. 

Beyond the last island lies the main stream, a wide languorous expanse, 
which the scudding swallows flick with their wings. This is no longer a 
private river. On the far bank at Moisson the washerwomen spread their 
linen to dry, and in midstream strings of barges move in slow procession 
to the monotonous ‘ chug, chug’ that makes the distant rhythmical 
burden of summer days at Chantemesle. Serious brown fishing boats, 
moored between stakes near the shore, rock as the barges pass. The straw 
hats rock, and the rods, and the maggots in the tins, and the luncheon 
baskets. When things are going well, the fishermen shout to each other 
down the water. ‘Ca mord, hein!’ At other times they sit a long day in 
silence, only stirring, always with the same gesture and the same concen- 
tration, to cast their bait afresh. Their rods make thin grey shadows on 
the water. If they look up, it is vaguely, as though dreaming. They fail 
to take in the sunlit stretches of the river, and the polished launch passing 

with fluttering pennon. The girls in the rowing boat are a mile away, 
and now they have drifted out of sight. The blue canoe—was it not there 
a few minutes ago ?—has also disappeared. 

It has turned with a long curved sweep of my paddle into quiet 
channels behind the islands. It has left the barges and the fishermen, the 
deep current and the Moisson shore, where the sad baker early on a 
Sunday morning waded out with his pockets full of stones. The blue has 
moved into the green and is lost. The blue is only visible to the moorhen 
peering out from the banks. But down the quiet reaches it will drift a 
whole summer. And a whole summer the kingfisher will pretend to doze 
on the dead branch, and the wavering butterflies cross and recross the 
water. Below the willow tree, the long scarf of weed will swim and 
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make no progress. No other craft, it seems to me, ever floated in those 
creeks. 


Ill 


The house itself, the tide-mark, was not mine like the hillside and the 
river. Long ago the green shutters had faded to aquamarine, and the 
hipped roofs, as warped and wavy as sand at low tide, barely contained the 
light and time that had accumulated there. Many others had lived in the 
house before us. Their ghosts to me were real, stirring the curtains, 
moving in and out of the rooms as easily as the bees. Where the valerian 
leant out over the road and in summer turned grey with dust, people 
sometimes stopped to read the plaque that my father put up : Ce fut dans 
ce beau pays que le génie du peintre anglais Charles Conder s’est inspiré et dans ces 
lieux qu’ il a trouvé son expression. ‘Though the gardener died between the 
wars, who used to say, nodding impressively, ‘Au temps de Monsieur 
Conder on ne buvait que du champagne,’ one end of the cellar is still piled 
high with the jumbled bottles that were tossed there half a century ago. 
Still, across the dining-room wall where Conder set them, proceed, their 
poise unruffled, the mistresses of Louis XV. In the room beyond, 
through Seine orchards white with perennial blossom, his horseman still 
rides away, sweeping off a tricorn hat, while the three gossamer shepherd- 
esses, with paniered skirts and beribboned crooks, rise from their curtsy, 
as light as birdsong : the three Miss Kinsellas from across the Atlantic, 
ghosts who once lived and were courted over the river, and whose 
beauty, now enshrined in his pastoral evocations, was the talk and legend 
of the valley. 

Wilde’s bulky shapeless figure, drinking anis, haunts one of the shady 
terraces, no larger than little rooms. There on an August day he watched 
the influential Englishman come bicycling from Vétheuil, saw the 
startled look of recognition, saw, as he wearily expected, the perspiring 
cyclist hesitate, wobble and turn back, his tyre marks making a ribbon in 
the dust. As the figure retreated in the broiling sun, they heard on the 
terrace something about principle in cyclists being particularly com- 
mendable in August. But the turn of the wit is lost. 

Whether Sarah Bernhardt, enchantingly imperious, first arrived in 
Conder’s day, or whether it was to visit another painter, the melancholy 
and handsome scholar, probably no one recalls. In a box in the attic I 
found a large and dusty velvet flower, whose former richness must have 
well set off that indomitable bosom, and a wad of letters. The confident 
handwriting was streaked and stained, and the pages, rotten with mildew, 
hardly peeled one from another. I missed any passionate story there 
might have been, but found among the letters a pamphlet printed for 
her friends, describing her first ascent ina balloon. It has long since been 
mislaid and I forget the date and facts, but perpetually for me it is a 
spring day. I see the cheering crowd, a muslin dress by Doucet, mauve 
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gloves and mantle, and a hat nodding with plumes like some prince’s 
helm. As the mooring ropes are cast off, she slowly rises in the bright 
light above the rapturous upturned faces, as do the virgins in their 
assumptions. Drifting over Paris in the utter silence that is the silence of 
balloon travel, they set out foie gras and uncork the Pommery. Below, 
in the Bois, from under spring trees whose leafage seems to drift and 
curl like green smoke, centaurs emerge to trot and prance on strips of 
yellow sand ; and disappear again into the budding green. On the 
Avenue carriages move like ants, the clip-clop of hooves wholly silenced. 
Perhaps because I caught the note of admiration in other voices, I often 
heard subsequently the swish of muslin up the steps that led from the 
studio to the garden, or imagined a lady standing there in the regal poise 
which painters have recorded. 

In a house where the air from open doorways drifted like a tide from 
room to room, stirring the curtains, lifting, like sea-plants, the branches 
of white cherry and lilac, and the heads of the cut flowers in the bowls, 
ghosts in high-buttoned jackets and singing muslin dresses could come 
and go without hindrance or detection. Only when, obscurely surprised 
in their silent affairs, they dropped the Revue Blanche behind a bookcase or 
concealed a copy of Arthur Symons’s Si/bouettes at the bottom of the chest 
under the stairs, where the tennis racquets were kept, was their passage 
detected. They once left the 1899 wine list from Paillard’s on the side- 
board. The time had been, my father said, when their carriages drew up 
outside the green gates in the wall, the horses sweating, having left at 
dawn from the Abbaye de Théléme. Straight from the cancan, the 
black silk stockings and the taste of wine, the revellers woke with a 
start in full daylight, almost mid-morning, among cherry blossom. 
Years later the living still came to enquire for them. Two or three times 
in the course of a summer the unwieldy bell at the gates would clang and 
someone would ask uncertainly whether this ghost or that were still 
alive. Such visitors left disconcerted, chilled by the sudden consciousness 
of the passing of time, and aggrieved that friends, and more than friends, 
could die without a sign, and the event leave no ripple. They saw perhaps 
that their own death would come as a similar surprise to friends and 
lovers making enquiry at doors and gateways on summer afternoons. The 
last of those for whom they enquired had indeed left, corporeally, in 1914 
and with little time to pack. They had abandoned canvases and books. 

My parents, who came years later and found these tokens of useful 
activity, are now also ghosts, and they too move with the summer air in 
the rooms that they made theirown. The loose very tall man, with grey- 
green eyes and smooth hair that was once jet black, drops his brush and 
in the studio stretches before his picture. Unselfconscious, he wears the 
room, as he wore most rooms, like a garment, a part of himself, and he 
surely greets the other ghosts—the air flows and ebbs like a tide through 
the rooms, and there is the faint fall of footsteps and swish of dresses— 
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with an abstracted kindness and solicitude. He so greeted the living. 
Certain of his own values, gentle and tolerant, pettiness could never 
touch him. Yet now as he gazes out at the world beyond the green 
spires, a look of bewilderment returns, as it so often returned, to his fine 
features. Perhaps it was this bewildered incomprehension that made him 
at last much of a solitary, a man living at one remove from those around 
him. Looking back, I see his tall figure often alone, leaning on the 
stone parapets of bridges in France, watching the dipping swallows 
and waiting for the evening ‘ rise,’ or as a dark pillar in the sunlight 
standing at the tail of a long pool, patiently changing his fly and then 
with infinite dexterity casting upstream to drop a Red Quill within two 
inches of the scarf of weed where a big trout lies feeding. Years ago they 
knew him well in Rochefort-en-Terre, Huelgoat and Questembert, and 
in the grey square at Le Kloar he mended their ways and taught them how 
to throw a fly. On long summer evenings the villagers gathered round 
and marvelled as time and again the line fell straight and easy, the fly 
dropping coolly on to the beaver hat that Jean-Pierre, poacher and friend, 
had placed far out on the cobbles. Though in my memory, quiet, abstrac- 
ted, and something near sad, he haunts the rivers of Brittany and the 
studio at Chantemesle, where the reflected light trembles like lace on the 
ceiling, I often thought, and think, of him as an altogether different 
figure ringed with the colours of names that I heard as a child—the Atlas 
and the Sahara, Capri, Madeira, Munich—names which bore for me a 
magical connotation and which correspond, as I have learnt, to no 
places on any map. It is a figure I never knew, young, radiant and self- 
assured in some far-off perpetual spring, wearing the magnificent waist- 
coats and buttonholes that early photographs record, and with a charm 
that women did not wish to resist. There was surely no sense of bewilder- 
ment, nor the weariness that he felt later, when in a distant spring he 
met his wife, who now possesses with him the rambling house and 
terraces. 

Like the shepherdesses she came across the Atlantic, but she holds her 
head more gracefully even than Conder’s graceful ladies, and more than 
any shepherdess her eager mind is quick and perceptive. For her, as for 
the three sisters, Conder’s cherry orchards remain a white bloom, and 
whatever the season she carries white sprays in her arms and her baskets 
are full of flowers. As long as I and others will remember, the flowers, 
arranged by her capable hands, nod in her bowls and vases, and as she goes 
from room to room, where the lace-light sways and trembles on the 
ceilings, there is a sense of expectation, of the beginning of summer. Upon 
the terrace, like another room, under the parsimonious apricot tree she sits 
and gathers all summer to her, and the progress of the green months is her 
achievement. Looking out through the trembling poplars at the world 
beyond, her glance is clear and unquenchable ; and with a proud head she 
meets all challenges, copying on the edge of her manuscript, as she turns 
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from the Sire de Gouberville, dead these three hundred years, ‘ La vie 
n’est ni un bonheur ni un malheur, mais une chose grave dont nous 
sommes chargés et qu’il faut terminer 4 notre honneur.’ A spiritual 
energy and gladness inform the finely moulded features, that at first sight 
seem as fragile as her flowers, and it is these that hold the beauty, a 
beauty almost of youth, even against the greying hair. One who so loved 
the colours of that landscape, and the generous armfuls of blossom, is 
surely a contented spirit there ; and what rarer essence could haunt any 
house or memory, or so enrich a first enduring scene ? 


NO MAN’S LAND 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


| Se was a stroke of luck meeting Costa on the road. Not that it was a 
meeting, in a sense, because he overtook me from behind, just where 
the loose gravel and stone of the steep track were giving way to mud and 
slush as I slithered down the foot-hills of Parnassus. From the way I 
heard him pounding along behind me, in leaps and bounds with the help 
of his baggy umbrella, it was obvious that he meant to catch me up ; and 
that showed he had recognised me as some sort of a stranger. In those 
parts people take little notice of one another if they’re at all acquainted— 
not even a health to you or the good hour : it isn’t like the mountains. And 
that suited me too at the time ; I didn’t want to be talked to by anybody, 
still less to be recognised. But I was too tired to quicken my pace, and 
after three days on the track I was almost past caring, so I let him overtake 
me. Besides, I had to find a place for the night somewhere. 

The cloudy mist of rain was already growing duller and more difficult 
to see through. It might have been the approach of dusk or only a 
denser downpour : I couldn’t tell, drenched as I was already, but in 
either case I couldn’t contemplate another night in the open, like the 
night before, and the night before that. What was to be done about it 
I had not yet thought ; it was easier not to think, just to keep moving. 
But certainly something would have to happen differently this night if I 
was to stay sane, or even to stay at liberty. From the first moment I heard 
the quick thud of feet behind me, a gleam of hope sprang up in me. 

Other nights I had at least been within the safe fringe of the mountains, 
out of range of the curfew, where enemy raids were few and easy to 
escape, and it made no difference how late at night you were out of doors. 
Now the main roads and the plain and the garrisoned towns lay ahead, 
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immediately below me. There was no way of avoiding them if I was ever 
to reach the capital ; there was no turning back now I was half-way 
there. My journey had taken a momentum of its own by this time, 
despite all the protests of reason and fear. Without it, I doubt if by my 
own will I could have pulled my feet out of the quagmire of the track, 
step after step, plodding and sliding forward any more. Yet always the 
same conflict inside was driving me on to the last lap of the day’s journey, 
when I should escape at last from the clinging mud of the foot-hills 
and tread the firm surface of the motor-road, leading me into the town 
and the comfort of civilisation again, and its agonising doubts and fears 
as well. 

From time to time I had glanced cautiously round to see how close the 
man following me had come, and then less cautiously as I saw him wave 
his umbrella to catch my eye. But the thickening grey mist of rain must 
have deceived me, for I was quite taken by surprise when a boyish voice 
wished me good health only a few feet behind. 

‘ Welcome to you,’ I said briefly, ending in a mumble and cursing 
myself for hitting on the wrong expression. 

He was grinning brightly as he came alongside me. The wide slit of 
his mouth matched the wide peak of the drab cloth-cap pulled down over 
his ears, and at my words his grin grew wider, as if to swallow up the 
peak. My expression gave him convulsive amusement, yet perhaps no 
more than any stranger’s idiom would. He swung his umbrella round 
vigorously once or twice in high spirits, and fell in with my pace, though 
his steps were quicker and shorter. Several times he seemed about to 
speak, but shook his head and went on grinning. 

I watched him sideways with a rising excitement in my heart. He was 
wearing a khaki great-coat, which must have been a relic of the war, 
buttoned up to meet the rim of the cap at his ears and separated from it 
only by a bunching outcrop of black hair, from which the rain dripped 
down his shoulders in an even stream. The coat was too long for him, 
for he was only a boy and the British soldier who wore it before him must 
have been a six-footer ; it gave him a stifling protection from his ears to 
his ankles, but I still wondered silently why he carried the umbrella folded 
instead of over his head. 

I intended to speak as little as possible, but he saw my glance at the 
umbrella. He flung it suddenly wide open, and his grin widened again. 
A fine spray of water burst into my face from the umbrella, and the cover 
nearly flew off the ribs, and dangled limply on the ground. 

‘You see ?’ he explained gaily, and I grunted. He folded it again 
with loving care, and after a pause he added slily : ‘ Ah, your Chamberlain 
had a better one than mine. . . . But it didn’t protect him, afterall... .’ 

That was a plain enough hint, but again I grunted, obstinately 
refusing to admit what he had already guessed. I had been proud of my 
disguise—a good hair-dye, a well-worn suit, the trouser-ends tucked into 
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socks protruding from the Italian boots which every black-marketeer 
wore, a grey cloth-cap on my head and a red cloth-bag slung over my 
shoulder : it couldn’t be better. I would not admit that it had failed ; 
nor would I admit the hope that rose in my heart. 

Unsuited by my steady pace, which was longer and slower than his, he 
chattered on to let off energy. A natural courtesy prevented him from 
challenging my identity further, but his curiosity had to have something 
to play upon, and he asked suddenly : ‘ Where for ?’ 

I nodded my head in silence towards the direction we were going. 
This idiom was one I knew I had mastered, and it needed no words. 

‘ Where from ?’ 

I jerked my head backwards. After all, there can only be two direc- 
tions on a mountain-track, so I was not being rude. He appreciated this, 
and grinned again. It was hard to tell when one grin ended and another 
began on his ruddy, chubby, unshaven face. 

* You’re staying at Levadia to-night ?’ 

‘Do I know ?’ I replied brusquely, venturing on one of the few 
phrases in his language that I knew with assurance. 

‘ There’s a garrison,’ he said without any noticeable emphasis, as 
though he knew that I must know this already. ‘ Fifty Italians—sixty-—’ 
He began trotting a little faster to encourage my plodding feet, and added 
more urgently: ‘The curfew, you know. ... Ten o’clock.... If 
you’re out after ten o’clock, the Macaronis—bam-boom ! bam-boom!’ He 
made a gesture of shooting to explain the last expression of pidgin- 
language, and this made his recognition of me as a foreigner so finally 
plain that I asked him openly : 

* You know who I am, then ?’ 

‘ Of course.’ The grin seemed as if it would split his face this time. 
‘I knew you a hundred yards away. That’s why I hurried—that and the 
curfew.’ 

* How did you know ?’ 

‘The way you walked. All Englishmen walk like that—long and 
slow and steady, like a bicycle. . . . Never hurrying : by and by you get 
there, by and by. . . . I know you from the war, you understand. 

* You must have seen us during the retreat,’ I said. His grin showed 
no sign of catching the irony. He halted a moment and stared round 
carefully in every direction, where only the grey hills shut us in, and the 
fine mist that might have been cloud or rain softened their hard contours 
and cushioned them from us ; and he clutched my arm and placed his lips 
to my ear, lest anyone within ten miles should hear us, and whispered : 
‘You see, I am of the Organisation. ... Costa, they call me: Costa, 
from Levadia.’ 

I nodded and smiled, and nodded again, entering with solemn 
ignorance into his conspiracy ; but I did not respond to his tacit 
invitation to introduce myself. 
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‘It’s not my real name, of course,’ he added almost reproachfully. 
* The Intelligence Service, you understand,’—pronouncing the magic words 
in English—‘ it has its ways of doing things and not doing things, you 
understand ... ?’ 

He watched my face earnestly, for once without a smile, to be sure of 
my reaction ; not that he doubted my good faith, I suppose, but he 
feared lest I should doubt his. To reassure him I seized his hand and shook 
it vigorously, patting him on the back at the same time ; and we both 
grinned and affectionately brushed the clinging beads of rain-mist off 
each other’s coats. 

So it became understood between us, when we turned to go on again, 
although not a word had been said, that he was to hide me for the night 
in his house. I fell into his pace now, and my step was lighter. 

Such confidence grew suddenly between us, out of my despairing 
weariness and his enthusiasm, that for another hour we did not need to 
speak again on the way. It was as if our very foreignness to each other 
brought us together, as we would not have come together, even in the 
damp gloom of the approaching night, had I been from his own country, 
still a foreigner even if only from another village. It was only because 
Costa had recognised me, I knew, that he had set out to overtake me and to 
offer me his help at all ; and so I came to bless the futility of my disguise, 
and the gait that could be discerned as English from behind a hundred 
yards away. 

I enjoyed the thought that I was all the more at home in his country 
for being a stranger. I forgot the weariness of three days’ walking, and 
the ache of my feet now soaked through my torn boots, and the water- 
logged weight of the load on my shoulders. But we slithered less easily 
through the mud as total darkness fell. The track seemed to grow more 
irregular, jarring every nerve in my body as my feet struck occasionally 
against projecting boulders, or stumbled abruptly down unexpected dips. 
Costa guided me with an occasional mutter, lowering his voice as though 
the constricting darkness reduced our range of safety ; and sometimes I 
lost his squat, bulky figure altogether in the mist, and felt myself momen- 
tarily alone again in the vast night beneath the hills, alone with the fear 
and isolation and fatigue which he had helped me to shake off. Then a 
low sound would come from a few feet away, like the spluttering hiss 
of a muleteer calling to his beast, and I scrambled back to his side 
again. 
It was hard going, but the night air refreshed me and we travelled 
fast ; and then suddenly the track dipped down a long, steep slide that 
was almost a little precipice, and at the bottom of it, recovering my 
balance with a jerk, I found that we were on the metalled road, within 
sight of the flickering lights of Levadia. 

“You see ?’ Costa proudly whispered, his lips tickling my ear : 
* Levadia—my home.’ 
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I nodded and moved my head away from the breath of garlic that came 
with the whisper. He stood still a moment, tapping his lips with one 
finger and counting in a low murmur along the starry pattern of lights 
in the town before us, to find the one that stood for his home. I stood 
still, too, though the halt chilled me with sickening suddenness, freezing 
my rain-drenched clothes and sweat-drenched back into a sticky grip. 
But it was another thought that held me still while he gazed in admiration 
at his home-town. 

Behind stood Parnassus. Its rocks and streams had been the Muses’ 
home for centuries, and its huts and caves had been my home for over a 
year. Before me stood the town at the cross-roads where a man killed 
his father by chance, in a fit of temper, and started a legend long ago, and 
it was still living now. And now the ancient, shabby little town stood to 
me for all that was civilised, all the comfort and security of our world and 
time which I had turned my back on. It was all that, just because its 
houses had square-built walls and windows and tiled roofs, and electric 
light and running water inside them ; and they had my enemy inside 
them too. I shivered uneasily and made to move on, but Costa put a hand 
on my arm. 

‘You see the row of big lights, all straight and even ? That’s the 
Macaronis’ barracks,’ he said. I grunted and moved again. ‘ And just 
below it to the right, you see a smaller light ? That’s my house.’ 

‘So close ?’ I said with a slight start. 

‘ B, certainly : next door,’ said Costa, not without pride. 

I thought a moment, and then asked, trying not to sound alarmed : 
‘Is it after curfew ?’ 

‘Bah! As if that mattered! They see nothing except what’s in 
front of their noses, the Italians. They drink and sing and see nothing. 
. . . Besides, we don’t go through the town. We go a back way, up the 
slope and round the edge.’ 

He gestured with his right arm to make the direction clear, but I 
could see nothing in the darkness. ‘ Good,’ I said, starting forward, very 
cold by now. ‘Let’s go... .’ 

‘It’s a safe house,’ he continued, becoming suddenly voluble again 
as we drew nearer to the danger-point, and his feet rang out on the 
metalled road, while I clung to the muddy edge. ‘ You'll be safe there. 
. . . Many of the Organisation stay in my house when they pass through 
the town, you must understand, of the Organisation itself, important 
people. . . Why would the Macaronis search it, after all, when it’s next 
to their own barracks ? They’re not bad men, after all, with the difference 
that they’re stupid and see nothing except what is under their noses, 
praise be to God! . . . I remember,’ he went on, raising his voice with 
a loud laugh that set a dog barking in the town, ‘I remember the night 
the man from the Central Committee was staying with us, and he had to 
leave before dawn, creeping out into the night, so to speak, and the dogs 
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set up such a barking, not to be described, and still the Macaronis never 
stirred. . . .” 

He laughed again louder than before at his reminiscence, and half a 
dozen dogs replied with angry yelps and howls. The pattern of the town 
had changed suddenly from an indistinguishable darkness, splashed by 
points of light, into square shapes of scattered buildings looming sharply 
before our eyes. We were within a few hundred yards of the first houses 
now ; but the rain had lifted and the road was running gently down hill, 
so Costa had breath to spare, and it was as if he had no notion how close 
to the garrison we were. He chattered on untiringly and whirled 
his umbrella in excited gestures, and his short legs pattered on 
ahead of me, with occasional pauses for me to catch up with him and his 
anecdotes. 

Just as it seemed inevitable that we should plunge into the heart of the 
town, heralded by every dog within miles and by the hens and donkeys 
that had joined the chorus, Costa turned abruptly off to the right, up a 
slope which might have been a continuation of the track we had left half 
an hour before. I scrambled clumsily after him, falling two or three times 
in the deep mud, for it was harder going uphill than down. Costa pulled 
me up by the handle of his umbrella, muttering curses at the slope to 
encourage me until I had recovered my balance. As soon as I could 
stand by myself, on a knoll some fifty feet above the road, Costa turned 
left towards the town again, trotting at top speed past barns and huts and 
sheepfolds, through a maze of tracks, up and down sudden dips and rises, 
until the outskirts of the town closed in behind us ; and suddenly the 
Italian barracks towered precipitously above our heads. 

‘ There | exclaimed Costa proudly, as if this was just what we had 
been looking for. 

There was no barrack-square or open space round the three-storied 
building, ablaze with light on every floor ; they didn’t seem to have 
thought of air raids. It was hemmed in irregularly on all sides by houses 
and huts, big and small ; wooden, stone or whitewashed plaster ; roofed 
with thatch or flat stone slabs, and only on the grander buildings with red 


tiles or corrugated iron. Costa halted and swung his umbrella at one of 


the humbler wooden buildings, two stories high, and said in an unusually 
gentle tone : ‘ My home.’ 

We stood a moment and gazed at it, I silent and wondering what to 
say. It was a restful moment after the long journey. The dogs had grown 
used to us now, and the silence was broken only by the sound of a guitar 
and an Italian voice, gay and sweet, drifting across the cold night. The 
sky had cleared, as it so regularly does at that hour ; there was no moon, 
and the light of the stars fell empty and dead on the earth, as if dazzled 
by the brightness of the barrack-windows. Costa turned to look up at 
the barracks again, his ear caught by the rhythm of the song : ‘ Funiculi, 
funicular. ... It pleased him, and his round, boyish lips tried to 
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frame the words, which he could not make out, and his head nodded 
contentedly. 

‘ That’s what they are good for, the Macaronis |!’ he said, with a 
contemptuous gesture of the umbrella. 

‘ Wine, women and song ?’ I asked, smiling. He liked that phrase, 
too, as much as the novel lilt of the song, and he laughed aloud. 

‘ The curfew. . . .? I muttered warningly ; but he was at home now, 
and nothing could frighten him. 

‘What kind of thing would that be, funicular ?’ he asked, as if 
deliberately prolonging our halt. I explained it to him as best I could, 
and he nodded and said,‘ Yes, that would be a useful thing in the 
mountains. . . . Even in o”r mountains, it would be useful,’ he added, 
turning with a sigh to look behind at the dark masses corrugating the 
sky-line, now softened and smoothed by the night. 

He gazed a moment with his head on one side, and then muttered 
* Stupidities |’ as if angry with himself for having envied anything of the 
Italians. Quickly, without another word, he ran to the foot of the 
outdoor staircase which led up to the entrance of his home. The strains 
of the guitar died away as he climbed the unsteady steps with a clatter and 
thumped peremptorily on the door at the top. 

I followed more cautiously. There was a silence after his knock, and 
then a fumbling of clumsy fingers at the latch. I was half-way up the 
staircase when the door opened, revealing a bent figure in a black shawl, 
a woman who might have been any age from thirty to seventy ; and it 
was at that moment that I realised that the song and the music had not 
been coming from the barracks. There was something almost audible 
about the silence which had replaced them; and it was in Costa’s 
house. 

‘Open, old woman !’ said Costa pleasantly to the silhouette in the 
lighted doorway, asserting himself in the abrupt tone of the stronger to 
the weaker sex, though she had already opened. Many things could be 
read into that youthful voice : the old woman was his mother, no doubt, 
but he was master of the house ; his father was dead, then, and he was 
the eldest son ; he expected to be welcomed with proper respect, for he 
had been away on important business ; and he had no idea yet, as I had 
just had, that another stranger was already there before us. 

‘ Welcome, son,’ said his mother. ‘ Well are you come, well are you 
come... .’ 

* Well have we found you,’ replied Costa formally, brushing past her 
into the house. He turned in the narrow passage and called to me, 
‘Come up, Evangelos !’—inventing a name for me on the spur of 
the moment. Then he strode into the lighted room opposite the 
entrance, and came face to face with a green-uniformed Italian in the 
doorway. 

‘Who ? Who ?’ asked his mother nervously, peering out at me in 
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the darkness, and again and again she repeated like the cluck of a hen : 
‘Who ? Who? Who ?’ 

* Well have we found you,’ I said with the warmest heartiness I could 
put into the conventional phrase. All my tiredness and fear swept back 
over me at the disastrous encounter, and I turned my back on the light 
while I took my coat off, delaying the moment of speaking again in the 
desperate hope of thinking out a plan. 

‘Well have you come, welcome you are!’ said the old woman 
dutifully, but her voice quavered shrilly over the words. 

At last I had to turn round. The grin on Costa’s face was now wider 
than ever, as if he had planned the meeting from the first, and his eyes 
were inviting me to join in his mischief. 

* Giuseppe,’ he explained, slapping the Italian on the back. ‘ A good 
boy, Giuseppe,’ he added, holding up his right hand with the fingers 
bunched together in a gesture of approval. ‘ A good boy. . . . He comes 
in often to play and sing. . . . He’s lonely, so to speak. . . .’ 

‘ So far from home, you understand,’ said Costa’s mother, wringing 
her hands and folding them in and out of each other by turns. ‘ So far 
from home. . . . How they weep for him, his mother and family, how 
they weep for him. . . .!’ 

Costa told her brusquely to be silent, and ushered us past her into the 
main room of the house : a dingy room, cheaply furnished, and made 
dingier by the unaccustomed brightness of electric light. The naked 
glare almost extinguished the glow of two logs in the fireplace, but I 
moved hopefully towards it to dry my wet clothes and to keep away from 
attention. As I crossed the room, Costa made me shake hands with 
Giuseppe, who clicked his heels and bowed sharply, with a smile that 
opened two brilliant rows of teeth. I nodded, intending not to speak, 
but as soon as the Italian said Good evening in Greek, I knew from his 
accent that there was no danger of him detecting mine. 

* Mangeria?’ Costa asked Giuseppe cheerfully. The Italian smiled 
with a polite gesture, which Costa interpreted with a sharp clap of the 
hands : ‘Food, Mother! Food and wine! Buck up! Be quick ! 
Food and wine for the strangers, and whatever we have |” 

‘Ready! Ready !’ said his mother in a trembling whine, hurrying 
to the door as quickly as she could shuffle. ‘ Immediately—five minutes ! 
He shall eat, the poor fellow, so far from home, so far. . . .”. She stroked 
Giuseppe lovingly on the sleeve as she passed him, and then turned her 
eyes suspiciously and fearfully on me. Lowering her shrill voice to what 
she must have supposed was a whisper, she asked her son : ‘ Is he one 
of us, the stranger ?’” 

‘One of us, certainly, Mother. Of the Organisation, you under- 
stand ? He must eat, too. All strangers come from God, Mother,’ he 
added, pushing her out through the doorway and winking at me. ‘ They 
come from God, and we must entertain them howsoever.’ 
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‘ Certainly, certainly . . . from what we have, from what we have. 
He shall eat, they shall both eat ; how should they not eat ?’ She 
turned once more in the passageway that separated the room from her 
kitchen, and asked anxiously : ‘ They will not misunderstand us, the 
strangers ? Weare poor, and there is war. . . . But from what we have. 


. . . You will forgive us... . ?’ 
‘Begone, Mother!’ said Costa abruptly. ‘Do your work and 
begone !’ 


Giuseppe smiled his forgiveness and struck a few random notes on 
the guitar as Costa shut the door behind his mother’s back, and sat at the 
table with a sigh. The unshaded bulb overhead gleamed shinily on their 
two youthful faces, and I withdrew as far as possible into the corner of 
the room to escape Giuseppe’s eyes. But’ he was paying no attention to 
me ; with a dreamy, loving look he fingered his guitar, meditating on his 
repertoire and politely waiting for Costa’s invitation to play. 

They were oddly alike, those two young sons of the Mediterranean, 
the one my ally and the other my enemy ; and there was a bond of 
sympathy between them in blood and background, which I could never 
share. They might have been cousins, as perhaps they were in some far 
pte-history of their race: both warm, impulsive, anxious to please ; 
each aware of their reciprocal obligations as host and guest in a sense 
that shut me out as something more than a stranger. Yet just for that 
reason Costa deliberately showed me all the more dutiful hospitality, 
seeking to penetrate my withdrawal and silence, to bring me back into a 
companionship which was to him altogether natural. 

‘ Play, ré, Giuseppe,’ he said, and motioned to me to move up to the 
table. 

Giuseppe played, and I stayed where I was, morose and tired. 
Giuseppe had a sweet tenor voice, but he knew only a few songs from the 
operas, and he sang them through again and again. His eyes grew moist 
with emotion as he sang, swinging his body and nodding his head in 
rhythm with the gay tunes, and gazing fixedly at the bare table through 
the sad ones. The five minutes promised before dinner grew into ten 
and twenty and thirty minutes, without a hint to encourage us except an 
occasional mutter and shuffling that could be heard in the next room 
through the thin boards. Costa sat motionless and silent for once, rapt 

in unselfconscious admiration of the magic of Giuseppe’s music, but 
untouched, I could see, by the emotion of loneliness, far from home, 
which I found in Giuseppe’s voice because it was in my heart. Costa’s 
eyes glowed and his face was unmarked by any sadness, and that was the 
one thing that set him apart from the singer who might have been of his 
own blood. 

‘ Vivan le femine! Viva il buon vino |’ Giuseppe was chanting conten- 
tedly when the first interruption of our wait came to give us hope of 
dinner. The door opened and a shy young girl appeared in it, carrying a 
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tray of little glasses and a bottle. The gaze of her dark eyes, set in a 
waxen-pale face beneath an arch of black, smooth plaits, never shifted 
from the floor, nor did she utter a word while she served each of us with a 
glass. Costa made no move to introduce her, so I guessed she was his 
sister. A minute later she vanished as demurely as she had come. 

Giuseppe’s repertoire went on uninterrupted, a little faster than before 
when he had taken a second glass of the clear, deceitful liquid in the 
bottle. I yawned, longing for dinner and sleep. Costa noticed me, and I 
apologised. 

‘ Never mind !’ he said with a grin. ‘ Here you are at home... . 
As you like, as you like. . . .’ 

* Ah, home |’ said Giuseppe, breaking off in the middle of his third 
rendering of La donna é mobile. ‘*Here—home. . . . You—at home. 
. . . ‘A deep sigh followed, and then : ‘ But I—five years from home |! 
Spain! Abyssinia! Albania! Tripoli! Greece! Five years. . 
All war, from eighteen. . . .’ 


‘ Never mind !’ said Costa again. ‘ You’re at home here, too. All ° 


> 


at home, in my house. . . . 

‘ Yes,” said Giuseppe simply, looking at me with a glance in which I 
hesitated whether to read some special meaning. ‘ Yes, we are at home 
here, you and I.’ It must have been only because he articulated each 
word with slow care that I was left wondering at something behind his 
voice ; and the next moment he struck up his song again, starting back 
at the beginning, as if there had been no interruption. 

‘La donna é mobile,’ he repeated, with a flashing glance at the door 
through which Costa’s sister had gone out : 


‘ Qual piuma al vento, 
Muta @’ accento— 
E di pensiero.... 


I smiled at his impulsive friendliness among strangers, trying to be 
friendly myself. We were at home indeed for the moment, to the best of 
Costa’s ability to make us so. But I was uncomfortable and ill at ease, 
finding myself even for one night under the same roof with a man I had 
to look upon as my enemy. Giuseppe seemed oblivious to any strange- 
ness, except for momentary glimpses of a questioning look in his eyes 
when they fell on me as he sang ; and Costa was mischievously delighted 
in every minute of the incongruous party to which he had become host, 
like a child taking credit to himself for a game that has turned out his way 
by a queer fluke. I was alone in my anxiety, and it grew crushingly 
through my weariness in the strange surroundings : the bright, naked 
light overhead instead of the soft glow of an oil wick or the softer flicker 
of firelight in a cave ; the tables and chairs of polished deal, the cheap 
lithographs on the walls, the family photographs on the mantelpiece of 
stiff figures in unnatural clothes, the shabby bedstead in the corner, and 
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all the trappings of life in a town, however humble, weighed heavily on 
my heart after the primitive peace of the mountains ; and hammering 
down on the weight with jarring blows was the jolly, twanging lilt of 
Giuseppe’s guitar and his neat, doll-like figure moving in time with it. 
We were two strangers in a distant land, who had nothing else in common 
between us. 

The girl slipped noiselessly into the room again and laid the table 
with a cloth that was grey from washing, and knives and forks battered 
and bent from use. Giuseppe’s voice greeted her with a rising enthusiasm 
at the climax of the song: ‘. . . im pianto o in riso ¢ menzognero... . 
But the words had no magic for the girl, who went on with her work 
oblivious, and Giuseppe strummed the closing bars with a disappointed 
sigh. The old woman followed with bread and glasses, muttering 
apologies for her poor hospitality and scolding her daughter for laying 
the table wrong. 

‘Be it no worse,’ said Costa tolerantly. ‘She’s only a girl, after 
all... .’ The girl stood silent and blushed, and Giuseppe flashed a 
comforting smile at her with another proud display of his teeth. 

‘ Po-po-po-po-po . . .” exclaimed the old woman sharply, as if her 
daughter were solely to blame for any failure in their hospitality. ‘ Run 
away, girl, and fetch the food. Are the strangers to wait all night for 
their food ?’ 

‘At once! Be off!’ said Costa, clapping his hands at his sister. 
‘Be off! Atonce! Food! Mangeria, immediately |’ 

She accepted the rebuke without a murmur, moving like a ghost out 
of the room and in again with the food that was ready at last. At the 
sight of the dishes, piled with meat-balls and boiled beans and fragments 
of chicken, and corn-cobs and raw onions and olives, and a large earthen 
jar of wine, Giuseppe broke off his playing in the middle of a bar, and 
smacked his lips and sighed: ‘ Yes, we at home, yes . . . ?’—with a 
faint note of question in the second yes, as though in belated fear of taking 
too much for granted. 

‘ They don’t feed you in barracks ?’ said Costa with a sympathetic 
grin. 

‘ So-so, so-so,’ said Giuseppe apologetically. 

‘From what they have, certainly, from what they have,’ mumbled - 
Costa’s mother. ‘ Let him eat, poor fellow . . . so far from home... .’ 
She watched him with a look of pathetic pity on her wrinkled face, 
standing beside Giuseppe’s chair to make sure that everything was 
passed to him. Perfunctorily from time to time she pressed me to eat 
too, but less urgently, for she accepted me now as one of themselves : a 
stranger, indeed, perhaps from Athens or Lamia, but of the Organisation, 
not a foreigner in a foreign land. 

Costa was eating greedily with his fingers, and using the same fingers 
to pass gobbets of meat and chicken to me, as though to him, too, I was 
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one of the house. He spoke only to press me to have more, dreading 
like his mother that their hospitality should seem to be inadequate, and 
knowing no way of making it adequate except by offering more and 
more. But I ate quickly the little I needed, too tired to make the effort 
that hospitality requires of a guest as well as his host. Giuseppe made up 
for me, after his first outburst of satisfaction, taking alternate mouthfuls 
of meat and wine and the other dishes with gravely courteous gestures. 
The guitar stood propped against his knee, ready at any minute for further 
service in return for the dinner. 

It was after midnight, and I dozed over the table. Reluctant to 
commit the discourtesy of moving to bed before the others had finished— 
and besides, the bed in the corner of the room was the only one I knew 
of yet in the house—I sat back watching the rapidly emptying table 
without interest, and after a few minutes I lost consciousness where I sat. 
But I did not doze long. Unexpectedly Giuseppe struck up a new tune, 
while the last mouthful was still bulging his chubby cheeks, and we 
started to life again, astonished that there should be a song in his repertory 
that we had not yet heard. 

It was what we called the Woodpecker Song. Taken unawares, half- 
awake, I exclaimed the name in English, but neither of them paid any 
attention to me, for they were both singing it themselves. Giuseppe was 
humming it, rather, with a sly smile fixed as if accidentally on me, but 
Costa was singing it uproariously aloud in his own language. Smiling at 
memories it brought back, I began tapping the rhythm on the table, all 
at once feeling less keenly the longing for the evening to end ; and when 
the chorus came round, I picked up the words from Costa and quietly 
joined in. He was singing the parody of the words that the Greeks had 
made up at the beginning of the war, and it was obvious that Giuseppe 
knew them too. They were silly words that they had to be sung in 
Costa’s rollicking way or not at all, so in a moment I had let myself go 
and shaken off my sulky mood, grateful again, as was right, for the 
comfort and safety and welcome of Costa’s home. 

‘ Sucks to Mussolini !’ we sang, 
Not a man remaining !|— 
You and your Italians, 
Our khaki battalions 
Come and make you fools ! 
You haven’t any stuffing ! 
We'll be soon enough in 
Rome itself to show 
The white-and-blue, 
Our flag where Hellas rules! .. .” 


We laughed at each other when the chorus ended, while Giuseppe 
strummed through the intermediate bars before the next verse. Giuseppe 
himself had been singing the words with us, and his eyes were still fixed 
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on me with the same childishly curious gaze. A new verse began, slower 
and quieter than the chorus : 


* With a quiet smile of joy on their faces 
Advance our soldiers to attack ! 
And teach the Macaronis where their place is 
Because their hearts cannot fight back !” 


Still Giuseppe was singing the crude jingle, not as loudly as Costa, 
but with the same simple relish. Our eyes met, and I could not stand the 
gaze ; and Costa’s eyes wandered mischievously from one to the other 
of us. But it was to me, not to Costa, that Giuseppe was addressing the 
last song in his repertoire, chosen and kept back on purpose, it seemed, 
to please me at the end of the evening. 

Or was it not to please me ? When the song came to an end, Giuseppe 
at once began unstringing his guitar and wenn almost apologetically : 
‘ An Italian song—of the people—not good. . . . But I sing it because 
here we ate at home. . 

‘ A Greek song of the people, you mean,’ said Costa mercilessly, and 
looked at me in a way which seemed to challenge me to claim it as an 
English song. 

‘ Greek—Italian—the same thing,’ said Giuseppe mildly with a shrug. 
‘ Why should we be enemies ?’ 

The exhilaration of singing had passed now. Giuseppe’s fingers were 
pulling angrily and clumsily at the guitar-string to loosen it, and tears 
stood in his eyes—tears of shame at the disloyalty he had committed, 
tears of sorrow that his people deserved the shame, tears of home- 
sickness and despair. 

* See—what war does. . . . !’ he went on with a throb in his voice. 
‘ Hete we sit—friends. . . . To-morrow—enemies. .. . Why ?’ The 
string would not yield, and he tore it and cursed. Then in the same tone : 
‘ We are good people : Italian, Greek, English, American, German too, 
even Russian, all good people ! Why enemies and five years war ?’ 

‘ E, what shall we do ?’ sighed Costa’s mother complacently from 
the doorway. ‘ War and poverty. . . . What can we poor little people 
do ?’ 

Giuseppe looked at her, then at Costa, then at me, with a frustrated 
wildness in his eyes. For a moment I expected a still more violent 
outburst of emotion, but his tone changed abruptly and he ended with 
resigned finality : ‘I must go. . . . It is late... . 

‘It is late,” Costa agreed. ‘ You must be careful how you go. There 
will be a sentry at the barracks.’ 

‘ He’s my friend,’ said Giuseppe in a voice now fully under control, 
deliberately indifferent. He tucked his guitar under his arm, paused, and 
concluded : ‘ It is strangers who should be careful.’ 

A stillness fell on the room, as if this were the first hint of a threat. 
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But he was not looking at me, nor did he speak to me again except to say 
Good-night. 

Costa saw him out through the door, and stood a minute looking 
into the night after the footsteps had clattered away down the stairs, 
across the cobbles, into silence. Standing behind him in the passage, I 
saw the black parabola of Parnassus against the clear night, and a single 
point of light resting on it, that might have been a star or a shepherd’s 
fire. No sound came from the barracks ; no sound was to be heard in all 
the town except the melancholy, unprovoked bray of a donkey far away 
below. At last Costa turned, looked up at the stars with a shiver, and 
shut the door, sighing and then laughing merrily to shake off the mood of 
uneasiness. 

* We carried it off well, after all... .’ 

* Did he recognise me ?’ I asked as calmly as I could, pretending no 
interest in the answer except from curiosity. 

‘Do I know ?’ said Costa, and his indifference was unfeigned. 
‘Hurry up with the beds, old woman! We’re tired, and to-morrow 
Evangelos has work todo. . . . Athens .. . byandby . . . Athens ?’ 
he concluded questioningly, though I had never mentioned any such idea. 

His mother was already making up two places to sleep, for him on 
the floor and for me on the bedstead. I remonstrated for a moment, that 
I too could easily sleep on the floor ; but without urgency, knowing that 
it would have no effect. Then quickly I took off my trousers and jacket, 
still damp from the day’s rain, and fell on the bed thankfully, almost 
asleep as I fell. 

‘I think perhaps he recognised you,’ said Costa judiciously as he 
undressed more slowly. 

‘ Bah ?’ I said, suppressing a tremor in my voice. 

‘A good boy, Giuseppe,’ he went on, as if it made no difference 
whether he had recognised me or not. ‘ A good boy, and he can play 
and sing, after all : that is what they are good for, the Italians. . . . He 
comes here most nights, I should have told you. . . . He is of the house, 
so to speak . . . as you are too, after all, being a stranger. . . .” 

He had finished undressing now, and the house was still ; but his 
chatter went on as though the excitement of hospitality had still to work 
itself out. 

* He comes from Naples, it seems, from under the volcano. A Greek 
town, once, Naples, so they told me at school. . . . Our hills get covered 
with ash when the volcano goes up at Naples, did you know ? I saw it 
myself, last year. . . . How Giuseppe must have wept, to see it coming 
from his home, and he so far away. . . . A good boy, you understand : 
sympathetic, and he has a heart... .” 

The light was out at last, and Costa lay on the floor beside me. I was 
half-awake again, listening inattentively to his chatter, pondering on the 
morrow’s journey, when I should pass through the town in daylight, past 
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the Italian barracks and the sentries in the early light, perhaps past 
Giuseppe himself, to reach the main road to Athens. Pictures floated 
indifferently through my mind, without fear any longer in the comfort 
and darkness that surrounded me for a few hours more. 

* He has a mother and three sisters in Naples, poor fellow. . . . Isaw 
the photographs. . . .’ 

The donkey brayed again, a lonely signal in the distance. Costa fell 
silent, but I knew from his breathing that he was not asleep, and against 
my resolution, I could not help speaking again. 

‘ What d’you say ?’ I asked: ‘If he recognised me, will he betray 
us ?? 

I heard Costa’s head lift sharply from the floor. For the first time 
since we had met there was surprise in his voice, and he laughed ironically. 

‘ Betray us—bah |!’ he replied. ‘ He knows I am of the Organisation. 
. . » Who else could he hope for help from, when the day comes. . . . ?’ 
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LONDON PRIDE 
By T. F. Reddaway 


Skilbecks: Drysalters,’1650-1950. Donovan Dawe. Skilbeck Bros., 
Ltd., 205 Upper Thames St., E.C.4. 155. 


N 1650 (or thereabouts) Richard Bagnall, citizen and salter, set up a 

business at the ‘ Ship and Anchor’ in Bread Street, in the parish of 
All Hallows, in the City of London, England. To-day, 300 years later, 
the business he founded still flourishes within a quarter of a mile of its 
first location. The name of that business has changed more than once, 
its continuity and its trade have been unbroken. 

Such a record may not be unique, but it is remarkable. The story of 
the firm follows the conventional lines established by the many thousands 
of firms which have operated in a great commercial city, but its longevity 
is much more than conventional and its chronicle, as sought out and set 
out by Mr. Dawe, will make pleasingly interesting reading to many 
besides those in the trade. 

Bread Street, running south from Cheapside towards Queenhithe, its 
present narrowness belying its importance in the seventeenth century, 
housed in 1650 a small colony of salters, conservative survivors of the 
days when Queenhithe had overshadowed Billingsgate and Salters’ Hall 
had been close by. Bagnall, the younger son of a well-to-do country 
gentleman, found its atmosphere congenial, and prospered. In 1664 he 
moved to the more important ‘ White Bear,’ on the corner of Bread Street 
and Cheapside, the house where Milton the scrivener had lived and in 
which his much greater son, Milton the poet, had been born. Like the 
rest of the neighbourhood, it was destroyed in the Great Fire: unlike 
many of his neighbours Bagnall had the means to build anew. When, a 
member of the city’s Common Council, he retired in 1683 to live the life 
of a prosperous gentleman in the village of Highgate he left a flourishing 
business to his brother-in-law and ex-apprentice, Lemuel Leppington. 

In so doing he followed the centuries old pattern of London life, a 
pattern still not wholly obliterated. The normal path to a business then 
lay via apprenticeship, life in the master’s household until the articles had 
been completed, the taking-up, through servitude, of the freedom of the 
city in the master’s livery company, a position in his business, marriage— 
perhaps to his daughter, almost certainly to the daughter of one of the 
master’s friends or trade associates—and finally succession to the business 
itself. This thread runs with few breaks through the pattern of ‘ Skil- 
becks’ ’ story, and with it is the thread of honourable participation in the 
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middle ranks of the city’s government. Lemuel, like his brother-in-law 
and his successors, was active in the life of his parish, his Company, and his 
ward. In his parish he served in all the offices normal to the lot of a 
respected member—auditor, assessor of the poor-rate, constable, sides- 
man and churchwarden—and on the more testing committee for the 
rebuilding of the parish church. There he helped to arrange for the new 
steeple and for the provision of that important accessory to authority, a 
stand for the Lord Mayor’s sword, its siting ‘ on the partition between the 
first Mens and the first womens pews’ throwing a clear light on the 
customs of the days of Pepys. In his Ward he reached the dignity of 
election to the city’s Common Council and in his Company to that of 
Master. 

At his death in 1715 the business passed to two of his sons, who in 
their turn succeeded to the usual parish offices though in 1734 they made 
the innovation of opening an account with the Bank of England and one, 
as a devout adherent of Boehme and William Law, paid a fine to gain 
exemption from that of churchwarden. In the hands of the younger, the 
business prospered until his death, heirless, in 1769—a reminder of that 
heavy London mortality rate which, in the absence of the custom of 
adoption common among some of the continental merchant families, 
hampered the creation in London of merchant dynasties. 

‘ Skilbecks ’ itself did not die. Through the foresight of the dead 
man, or the shrewdness of his successor, it continued in the hands of 
another Yorkshireman, also of good middle-class stock, Joseph Gouthit. 
Succeeding before Allen Leppington’s death, he maintained the business, 
being succeeded in turn by his half-brother and ex-apprentice, a man 
whose over-generosity and ill-judged loans, coupled with the impact of 
the wars of the 1790’s, brought the firm near to ruin and himself to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The position was retrieved by a cousin, also of Yorkshire stock, the 
first of the Skilbecks, whose force and drive not only restored the firm’s 
position but enabled it to emerge from the difficult post-war years much 
stronger than ever before. His eye for the property market, like that of 
the Forsytes with whom he had much in common, enabled the firm to 
expand, his business acumen to produce, before his death in 1863, a 
personal fortune of 120,000 un-devalued Victorian pounds. 

A son maintained the old traditions, serving his term as an apprentice 
and as an office-holder in the parish, though causing a minor sensation 
by refronting the warehouse in the Early English style and confirming 
the break with the custom of living near the business by moving his own 
house out of the city into the suburbs. Succeeding generations of Skilbecks 
maintained the same links with the governments of parish and city, links 
which have survived the conversion of the Dickensian counting house into 
modern offices and the older-fashioned partnership into a limited liability 
company with the family as its chief shareholders. The chronicle ends, 
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indeed, almost as it had begun and continued, with one at least of the firm 
as a member of a livery company and a representative of the Ward of 
Queenhithe, and with the firm’s headquarters in Upper Thames Street, 
still within shouting distance of its starting place in Bread Street. But 
the end of the chronicle is not the end of the interest of the story. An 
age in which banks and insurance companies, engineers and publishers 
are alike alert to their own histories, publishing carefully garnered accounts 
from such records as have survived, cannot but be grateful for a record 
which springs from years remoter by far than the generality. The hops 
and dyes which were the basis of Skilbecks’ trade have been the basis of 
long centuries of English commerce. They, the government, the 
mercantile traditions and even the topography of the city of London are 
an integral part of the story told by Mr. Dawe. He has told it well, with 
a wise choice of material and of illustrations. If much is the history of 
family affairs rather than of great events, those family affairs range from 
humble apprentices to an alliance with the lawyer whose judgments are 
still an integral part of international law, and the whole is of the essence 
of the history of England. 

The reader who lights on this pleasantly produced, well-documented 
study will be grateful to the chance which led him to it and to the firm 
which devised it. His regrets will be the regrets of every compiler of 
records—that sufficient materials have not survived to make the story 
longer. Even one volume of the letters of that Victorian Skilbeck who 
left school at seventeen to work in the firm ‘ with an injunction from his 
father to work hard and the promise of no holidays except on Christmas 
Day and Good Friday’ would be more than welcome. A ledger or a 
diary of a seventeenth-century Bagnall or Leppington would be a treasure. 
In the interest aroused by business histories of this kind lies the chief hope 
that such treasures will be unearthed from their resting places in dusty 
garrets or solicitors’ strong-boxes. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


7 the last two or three years many of the well-established classics, unobtain- 
able since the outbreak of the war, have returned in one form or another 
to the bookshops. But still the gap is far from closed and much of the best 
thought of the past remains hardly accessible to the working scholar. To him 
the enterprise of Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul as exemplified in their 
new series ‘Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science’ will seem as 
remarkable as it is praiseworthy. Several books are already listed in the 
series, the one to hand being The Discourses of Niccolo Machiavelli, translated 
from the Italian with an introduction, chronological tables and notes by 
Leslie J. Walker, S.J., Dean and Senior Tutor of Campion Hall, Oxford 
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(Two volumes. Five guineas). It is not often that a book of such scholastic 
merit comes under review and it is hoped, for this reason, that greater space 
will be available for its necessarily complex judgment in a later issue. Unlike 
The Prince, which is well-known in this country and has its place in the normal 
syllabus of Renaissance studies, The Discourses are little read and often ignored. 
Moreover, what translations exist of them (and many of these are inadequate) 
have long been out of print and unobtainable even in the leading libraries. 
It was, in fact, this state of affairs which most influenced Father Walker in his 
acceptance of the publisher’s invitation to translate The Discourses. For, in 
doing so, he had not only to overcome a natural revulsion for his subject’s 
wholly pagan outlook but, also, to put aside another work, of comparable 
breadth, on which he had already for some time been engaged. It is to be 
hoped that expressions of gratitude from scholars on both sides of the Atlantic 
will duly reward him for this major work of disinterested scholarship. 


* * * * * 


In The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot: 1820-1832 (Macmillan. Two volumes. 
635.), the editorship of which he shares with Mr. Francis Bamford, the Duke 
of Wellington explains that the existence of this journal is in no sense a discovery 
and that its presence in the Muniment Room at Apsley House has always been 
known to its owners. Yet no biographer of the first Duke has so far made 
use of it and, speaking for the general reader, its publication is a discovery 
of the most valuable and fascinating kind. From its pages emerge one fact 
at least that will surprise, though it is not supremely important, and that is 
that Mrs. Arbuthnot was almost certainly not the Duke’s mistress as was so 
generally believed at the time and as has since been so widely accepted. Nor 
is this fact merely stated. The whole character of Mrs. Arbuthnot, as it so 
vividly reveals itself in her journals, gives a lie to the assumption. More 
important, however, is the figure of the Duke himself as it is illuminated with 
candour as well as sympathy in these daily records of his association with the 
woman who, as his constant companion and most valued friend, was the 
recipient of so many of his deepest confidences. To historians this Journal 
will rank with the famous memoirs of Charles Greville, a man, incidentally, 
for whom Mrs. Arbuthnot harboured the most intense dislike. 


* * * * * 


We appear to be still in the realm of the inaccessible or forgotten when we 
come to John Stuart Mill’s two essays on Bentham and Coleridge. In his 
introduction to Chatto and Windus’s production of Mi// on Bentham and 
Coleridge (75. 6d.), Mr. F. R. Leavis, while recalling that he, in common with 
many, had never heard of either essay when taking the English Tripos at 
Cambridge, deplores the fact that subsequently, too, they have remained in 
obscurity—more important, far, he suggests, that a student of nineteenth 
century literature should have read these two essays than either Sartor Resartus 
ot Unto This Last. In a characteristically brilliant and provocative opening 
Mr. Leavis discusses his own theory of the pursuit of an ordered under- 
standing of literature—a theory which requires at its centre a preliminary 
conversance with the two subjects of this short volume. 


* x * * * 


The new biography of Prince Kropotkin, The Amarchist Prince by George 
Woodcock and Ivan Avakumovic (Boardman. 215.) has a special interest 
for The Nineteenth Century, for it was in the pages of this review that Kropotkin 
built a substantial part of his early reputation. Sir James Knowles, with his 
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detailed description of each of 
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to support his survey. With 
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diagram. 12/6 net 
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‘* Jean Ross has an instinctive 
sense of period. The Gothic 
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10s. 6d, net 
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Novelised version of the charm- 
ing play. With illustrations in 
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unerring instinct for spotting a likely genius, came forward with a platform 
Sor bike tb 2 tine whte it equi ox tele- quam y to feepabe 
views of so outright a revolutionary. It was in T, ineteenth Century that 
there appeared, month after month, those remarkable essays on Mutual Aid, 
which were to be regarded later as the cornerstone of Kropotkin’s literary 
achievement, and a score of articles on the New Science which so vividly 
displayed the versatility of his talents. Mr. Woodcock, and his co-author, 
have performed a useful service with this biography and have subscribed to 
a chapter of Victorian history which badly needed to be expanded. 


* * * * * 


Those who followed the reports of the Hiss trial in the Manchester Guardian 
will be interested to note that the complete record of the trial and a compre- 
hensive background to it is now available in Seeds of Treason by Ralph de 
Toledano and Victor Lasky (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d). It will be 
remembered that Alger Hiss, ex-State ent official, the confidante of 
Roosevelt, Stettinius, Dean Acheson, and the friend of Republican leaders 
such as John Foster Dulles, was convicted of perjury in denying that he had 
passed on secret information to Moscow—and that the chief witness for the 
prosecution in this furious and tragic trial was Hiss’s one time intimate friend, 
Whittaker Chambers, an ex-Communist. Seeds of Treason is a terrifying drama 
of violence and treachery, told in a partisan spirit but invaluably documented. 


* * * * * 


The two outstanding Art books which claim attention among the books 
of this month are The Gothic World by John Harvey (Batsford. 30s.) and 
Titian: Paintings and Drawings by Hans Tietze (Phaidon Press. 30s.). The 
former is by way of being a sequel to the author’s Gothic England and carries 
the survey of the subject forward to completion. In a splendidly produced 
volume, this leading authority on his subject embraces the whole of later 
Gothic art throughout the medieval world, with its religious, philosophical 
and mystical ramifications and the innumerable practical considerations which 
it brought in its train. The text is accompanied by over 225 photographs 
and 70 illustrations from plans and diagrams. The Titian volume is by the 
author of Tintoretto, recently reviewed in these notes, a foremost expert 
in this field of art history. Readers will be familiar with the superb standard of 
production upheld by the Phaidon Press and as exemplified by this volume, 
with its 340 first-rate illustrations, many in exquisite colour. No better memo- 
rial to this great painter could be found to grace one’s shelf. ia 

M. G. 


NOTABLE REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


1851 and The Crystal Palace. Christopher Hobhouse. With an Introduction 
by Osbert Lancaster. John Murray. 125. 6d. 


Superb entertainment and, thanks to the publisher, a ‘ collector’s piece ’ within the 
range of everyone. Doubtless we shall see other histories of the 1851 Exhibition, but 
none to compare in quality with this witty and highly accomplished book, first pub- 
lished in 1937 and now s nee reproduced with a profusion of delightful illustrations 
and an admirable introduction by Osbert Lancaster. 
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The Region of the Summer Stars. Charles Williams. Geoffrey Cumberlege at 
the ord University Press. 6s. 

Poems incidental to the theme introduced by the poet’s Taliessin through “eo 
Forming part of a series, they dwell on the expectation of the return of Our Lord by 
means of the Grail and of the establishment of the kingdom of Logres (Britain) to this 
end by the powers of the ire and Broceliande. These strange and lovely lines 


first appeared in a Poetry edition, in 1944. 
The Whig Interpretation of History. Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 75. 6d. 
Of which, at its original publication in 1931, Harold Nicolson wrote, ‘. . . within 


its 1 nae aes truths than in most of Acton, J. R. Green, or Macaulay.’ 
Professor Butterfield is one of the most forceful, penetrating and level-headed of con- 
temporary historians and the reappearance of this masterly little essay is highly welcome. 


The Lawless Road. Graham Greene. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


The well-known account of this Catholic author’s journey through anti-clerical 
Mexico in the ine 1938. In a note to this, the third edition of his book, Mr. 
Greene points out source of his The Power and the Glory, as and where it is to be 
found in his book. 


Magnus am Eric Linklater. The Orkney Edition. Jonathan Cape. 
8s. 6d. 


Juan in China. Eric Linklater. The Orkney Edition. Jonathan Cape. 
8s. 6d. 


A pleasant little edition of two of Eric Linklater’s novels, the first of which appeared 
in 1934, the second three years later. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The Cambridge History of Poland. Volume I. From the Origins to Sobieski 
(to 1696). Edited by the late W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki, 
and the late R. Dyboski. Cambridge University Press. 425. 


This work, the second volume of which was published first, in 1941, was planned 
in the autumn of 1936 and has required just over eleven years for its completion. This 
fact is accounted for by the intervention of the war and the tragic fate of several of the 
scholars engaged in its preparation. Its triumphant conclusion—conclusion that is 
to say except for a third volume containing the bibliographies—will now be widely 
———— by English-speaking students of internati history. As its authoritative 
title and authorship suggest, it is designed as, and is likely to remain, the standard 
work on Polish history. 


Illustrated English Social History. Volume II. The Age of Shakespeare and 
The Stuart Period. G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans. 18s. 


The eagerly awaited second volume of the four volume illustrated edition of Professor 
Trevelyan’s well-known English Social History, first published in a plain edition in 1944. 
Mrs. Ruth Wright has once more displayed a nice skill in her widely representative 
selection of photographs, etchings and woodcuts. 


The Age of Elegance. 1812-1822. Arthur Bryant. Collins. 155. 


In which Mr. Byradt brings to a climax his saga of the Napoleonic Wars and their 
aftermath, which has previously given us The Years of Endurance and Years of Victory. 
With its clear and gripping account of the Battle of Waterloo and its richly imaginative 
picture of English social life as it emerged from the long and painful struggle, The 
Age of Elegance promises to be the crowning success of this popular trilogy. 
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Wealth of Colonies. W.K. Hancock. Cambridge University Press. 75. 6d. 


The Marshall Lectures delivered by the author at Cambridge on February 17th and 
24th, 1950. In which the complicated process of the interaction of economic, soci 
and political influences within the British Commonwealth is brought into focus, and 
current problems of development and welfare are broadly reviewed. A publication 
of vital, topical significance. 


Defence in the Cold War. A Report by a Study Group of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 5,5. 

The constitution of the group whose findings are published in this book was: 
Brigadier A. H. Head, R. G. Jessel, Lieut.-General H. G. Martin, Donald McLachlan, 
i t, Rear-Admiral H. R. Thursfield, and Major-General Sir Ian Jacob, 
And among questions discussed are: What is the Cold War that Stalin is waging? 
What is the free world doing against it? Are we to expect another Korea in the struggle 
of ideas and systems now going on everywhere? What forces are needed if the Atlantic 

Pact is to prevent war? important aid to public opinion. 


China and the Soviet Union. Aitchen K. Wu. With a Foreword by W. W. Yen, 
former Chinese Ambassador to the United States. Methuen. 255. 


The author is a scholar of repute and one who has had much tience of foreign 
affairs both as a special Delegate at home and as Chinese Consul eral in Siberia. 
His book is unique in the sense that it represents a study of Sino-Soviet relations 
brought up to date, a task not yet und en by any other writer. The outcome of 
many years of intense research, it will require to be added to every sizeable library of 
international affairs. 

Enter Citizens. Alexander Clifford. Evans. 125. 6d. 
An intelligent and stimulating commentary on post-war Europe inspired by a 


dislike for the arepeae cult of ‘ ordinariness ’ in social and political behaviour. 
The author was one of our most brilliant war correspondents. 


* Return from Utopia. Richard Law. Faber and Faber. 125. 6d. 

A compelling and forthright denunciation of the material basis of our modern 
utopian conceptions, by one of the most thoughtful and intellectually honest of our 
younger politicians. 

Goldsmith. Selected Works. Chosen by Richard Garnett. The Reynard 
Library. Rupert Hart-Davis. 215. 

In a note on the Reynard Johnson, in the September issue, attention was drawn to 
the handsome appearance of this new series, very reminiscent of the Nonesuch editions. 
Beautifully devised, Goldsmith is a similar joy to handle. As regards the text, Mr. 
Garnett has made a considered and wise choice, and few, one imagines, will wish to 
find fault with it. 


Letters of William Morris. Edited with an Introduction by Philip 
Henderson. Longmans. 255. 

A selection from the published and unpublished letters of William Morris, brought 
together for the first time in a collection. Amongst the principal new material are 
letters to Mrs. William Morris, senior, to Miss Emma Morris and Lady Burne-Jones; 
to Rossetti, Swinburne, Watts-Dunton and T. J. Wise; and to Robert Thompson. 
A fascinating glimpse into Morris’s active and varied daily life. 

The Lonely Tower. Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats. T. R. Henn. 
Methuen. 21s. 

An interesting study of Yeats’s poetry considered in the light of the influence upon 
the poet of the Easter Rising of 1916 and its aftermath, his exploration of magic, astrology 
and mystical mathematics, and his use of pictorial eddie. The author is a Fellow 
and Tutor of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 


Note:—Unpopular Essays, by Bertrand Russell, noticed in our last issue, is 
published by Allen and Unwin at 85, 6d. 








